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MIs, INFO CENTERS CLOSE THE BREACH Information centers can split an 


organization’s MIS setup by forming two disjointed information systems environments — one for 
end users and another for DP professionals. MIS can bring these two factions together by cultivat- 
ing the best qualities of each group to establish a single, corporatewide information systems strate- 


gy. By Vaughan Merlyn. Page 12. 


END USERS NEED NOT AP PLY Where do the career paths of information center 


employees lead? Rarely into MIS, experts agree. Find out why info center personnel find it hard to 
make the leap to information systems professionals. By Stan Kolodziej. Page 25. 


IDENTITY CRISIS The primary goal of the information center remains the same, namely, to 


give end users the necessary skills and tools to take advantage of the power of computing. However, 
a recent survey found that info centers are undergoing changes in the benefits they provide, the 
obstacles they must face and the scope of their power. Can they pass from adolescence to maturity? 


By Beatrice Garcia. Page 15. 
Control up for grabs 


By Stan Kolodziej. The relationship 
between information centers and 
MIS is sometimes a stormy one. 
The centers’ increasingly fdepen- 
dent attitude, their ability to gain 
the ear of top management and their 
financial savvy have combined to 
make these end-user strongholds a 
challenge to the old guard of MIS. 
Page 17. 


Organized along new lines 
By Theodore Klein. The success of 
information centers will inevitably 
lead to their extinction, some indus- 
try watchers claim. The author ana- 
lyzes how the information centers of 
today are forming the basis for an 
inevitable move to distributed, de- 
partmental processing. Page 27. 


Coping with applications 

By Rebecca Hurst. Most informa- 
tion center managers agree that 
info centers cannot continue to jug- 
gle end-user application develop- 
ment and support if they are to re- 
main effective. Read about how 
some centers are dealing with appli- 
cations backlogs, once thought of as 
primarily an MIS problem. Page 31. 


Perils of desktop publishing 
By Rebecca Hurst. End users are in- 
creasingly clamoring for desktop 
publishing capabilities. Find out how 
to choose among the large number 
of products and how to overcome 
problems such as desktop publish- 
ing education, quality standards and 
management control. Page 35. 
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Training 
Training is still considered 
the primary function of 
most information centers. 
The market for training 
tools has blossomed and 
ranges from one-on-one in- 
struction to highly auto- 
mated and _ customized 
methods. Let Features Edi- 
tor Michael Tucker show 
you what products and ser- 
vices are out there so you 
can get the most for your 
money. Section begins on 
page 21. 
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Analyst: Info centers should down- 
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Jim Young on who should be in 
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Page 4. 
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A series; CBT tools. Page 39. 
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Deidre Depke on how Apple’s wily 
ways affect IBM. Page 39. 
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Industry events. Page 43. 
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Thomas Roberts on the survival of 
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EDITORIAL 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Survival of 
the fittest 


nformation centers have come a long way, mostly be- 
cause end users have come a long way. It is not easy to 
keep up with, let alone stay ahead of, the changing needs 
of end users. While it may be extreme to state that today’s 
info center must evolve or die, for many their main con- 
cern has, in fact, become a matter of corporate survival. 


The growth of new information centers has slowed considerably 
as they have saturated the companies in need of them. And in the 
existing centers, users — from beginners to sophisticated pow- 
er users and everyone in between — are demanding a wider 
range of assistance. Info centers are running into the very same 
problems that besieged MIS and prompted the formation of 
these centers in the first place — applications backlogs, escalat- 
ing user demands and insufficient staff and resources. And as 
their roles become more wide-ranging and complex, centers are 
being called on to cost-justify their existence; however, the task 
of increasing productivity is a hard thing to quantify. 


Cost-justification may be the least of the problems, however. A 
tug-of-war over resource control and influence is occurring 
among info center staff, MIS and end users. Most info center 
staff report to MIS but are trying to become more independent. 
However, MIS, which initially relinquished the control of per- 
sonal computers with relief and disdain, is now realizing it made a 
mistake. PC systems and end users have become an integral 
part of many firms’ integrated information systems. To create 
one world of end-user computing and another world of MIS 
computing is futile and inefficient. The information center should 
act as the liaison bringing these two entities closer together 
rather than splitting them further apart. In today’s chaotic busi- 
ness place, info center managers and staff need to work with 
MIS, rather than against it, for the good of the organization. 


IN THIS ISSUE of CW Focus, we look at the info center in 
terms of technology, the growing backlog dilemma, organiza- 
tional changes and the center’s current and future role. We ana- 
lyze the political forces at work as well as the career opportuni- 
ties that exist within the MIS/info center infrastructure. And 
our Special Section focuses on what most info centers do best — 
training. With the right blend of management knowledge and 
backing, information centers in some form or another can contin- 
ue to play an integral part in any successful company. 


at Dobe 
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‘OS/3’ operating system 
may already be on the market 


Your August 12 personal computer issue that 
concentrated on IBM’s Personal System/2 and 
OS/2 considerations was timely, interesting and 
informative. However, all of the writers over- 
looked an important point. 

The distant, yet sorely needed “‘OS/3” oper- 
ating system that CW Focus columnist Thomas 
Roberts mentioned in The Insider is actually al- 
ready here. It’s called PC/MOS 386 and is pro- 
duced by the Software Link Co. 
PC/MOS 386 is a multiuser, 
multitasking, Microsoft Corp. 
MS-DOS-compatible operating 
system that fully exploits the 
addressing advantages that the 
Intel Corp. 80386 micro chip 
has over the Intel 80286. 

The PC/MOS product is it 
destined to become an industry : ‘ 
standard business operating | EDITOR” 
system because many of the 
truly sophisticated user applications that will be 
written in the near future will not be able to run 
on the 286’s archaic 64K-byte segmented archi- 
tecture. 

In the column, Roberts correctly pointed out 
that it will likely be five years before IBM or Mi- 
crosoft could produce such an operating system. 

By then, it will be too late. 

Garland Favorito 
Data Processing Application Consultants 
Norcross, Ga. 


IBM newsletter 
subscription information 


I find your magazine interesting. I have noticed 
that IDG Communications, Inc. also publishes a 
newsletter called “IBM Watch” of which colum- 
nist Deidre Depke is editor. 
Would you be kind enough to inform me how to 
obtain this newsletter? 
Jay Watson 
Sorbus, Inc. 
New York 
{Interested subscribers can contact Deidre 
Depke at Boston-based IDG News Service by 
calling 617-423-9030 — Ed.] 


By any other name, 
it’s still Data-Xpert 


I enjoyed reading the article, “It’s a dirty job, but 
someone’s got to do maintenance,” in the July 8 
issue of Computerworld Focus. 

While we at XA Systems Corp. appreciate 
your inclusion of our product in the article, we 
would like to point out that the name of our data 
manipulation software product is Data-Xpert. 
The article merely referred to the product as 
Xpert. 

Our series of products is sometimes referred 
to as the Xpert series, but each product has an in- 
dividual name: Data-Xpert, Test-Xpert and IMS- 
Xpert. 

Susan R. Morgan 

Manager, Product Marketing 
XA Systems Corp. 

Los Gatos, Calif. 














Q AND A 


Shaku Atre 


Long considered training specialists, info 
centers must branch out to stay vibrant 


N ot everyone is 
pleased with the 


growing link between 
training and information 
centers. Shaku Atre is one 

such person. Atre is presi- 

dent of Rye, N.Y.-based Atre In- 
ternational Consultants, Inc., a 
company that provides consult- 
ing and training in data base use 
and information center adminis- 
tration. She has written a book 
on information centers entitled 
Information Center: Strategies 
and Case Studies. 

Atre recently spoke with 
Computerworld Focus Features 
Editor Michael Tucker on why 
she said she believes information 
centers may not survive an end- 
user training connection. 


What is wrong with train- 
ing? 

A few years ago, I pointed out 
that information centers were 
gravitating toward micros and 
toward micro-based training as 
their major mission. I believe 
that’s dangerous because train- 
ing is hard to show in terms of 


real dollars. People tend to 

think of training as some- 

thing that is necessary but 

... nothing more than an 

expense. [That is, it 

doesn’t yield income in its 
own right.] 

So, if info center people think 
of their main mission in life as 
training, information centers 
could become training backwa- 
ters. Eventually, they would be 
absorbed either by corporate 
training departments or human 
resource departments. 


What should info center 
managers do instead? 
Information center people 
should think of themselves as a 
business within a business. You 
see, information centers aren’t 
trendy anymore. And just start- 
ing a center for the sake of start- 
ing it, well, let’s just say those 
days are gone. Information cen- 
ters have to prove they’re bring- 
ing in more money than they’re 
spending. 


Info centers have to prove. 


they are profit centers instead of 


INFORMATION 


VIEWPOINT 


cost centers. To do that, they 
should get involved with a num- 
ber of new technologies — con- 
nectivity, for instance. Info cen- 
ter managers could become 
responsible for linking some of 
the corporate personal comput- 
ers with the mainframe or de- 
partmental computer. 

Let me note that I would be 
the last person to suggest that 
every single microcomputer 
should be connected to every 
other single microcomputer. 
There are places where you 
want stand-alone systems. You 
don’t want to lose the spirit of 
experimentation that made mi- 
cros take off in the first place. 


What other technologies 
should info:mation cen- 
ters explore? 

Information center people 
should develop expertise in deci- 
sion support systems. Most com- 
panies have already automated 
their bread-and-butter applica- 
tions, such as payroll and ac- 
counts payable. What they have 
not done is set up systems that 
can give a real strategic advan- 
tage to executives by. allowing 
them to make a decision in two 
hours instead of two weeks. 


Are you saying that infor- 
mation center people 
should become responsi- 
ble for executive informa- 
tion systems? 

Right. And they should also get 





MANAGER'S 
CORNER 


Who reports 


considering a 
first-time ix.- 
formation 
center implementation 
should pause to consider 
the reporting structure it should 
put in place. Even those firms 
that already have successful in- 
formation center operations may 
want to review who is in charge 
of the center. 

The issue of reporting struc- 
ture has an impact on the nature 
of your information center direc- 
tion. Different companies have 
varying needs and MIS manag- 
ers have various areas they want 
to emphasize in their informa- 
tion center. A reporting struc- 
ture is one important way to ad- 
dress these differences. 


Young is managing director of MIS for 
the Wheeler Group, a division of Pitney 
Bowes in Hartford, Conn. 


4 FOCUS 


Here are the pros and 
cons of various info center 
reporting strategies. 

Systems and pro- 
gramming at the helm. 
If end users make use of in- 

formation center tools to supple- 
ment application systems, then 
who can better guide that usage 
than those who built or know the 
information center systems? 
These people can make sure that 
the tools are put to use consis- 
tent with the functional applica- 
tion. They also are likely to know 
and work well with individual 
functional users. 

But application specialists 
tend to be precise. It is not clear 
that, given the choice between 
carefully written and tested code 
and end-user-driven code, they 
will always be on the side of ex- 
pedience. The resulting heavy- 
handed user guidance may not 
foster user independence. 


Operations in charge. 
When it comes to measuring and 
guaranteeing systems availabil- 
ity and performance, the opera- 
tions department already has es- 
tablished the techniques to 
deliver these features to diverse 
users. Help desks offer query 
and problem resolution support 
that end users will need. Opera- 
tions would be in a good position 
to provide these end-user tools 
along with other services. Hav- 
ing operations run this area 
holds strong advantages for in- 
formation centers that are part 
of mainframe networks. 

Unfortunately, a _ possible 
drawback might be operations’ 
reported dislike for spontaneous 
changes and their even stronger 
trepidation of the unknown. End- 
user applications contain these 
qualities in abundance. 

Technical support over- 
sight. If an info center installa- 
tion plans to use new and evolv- 
ing technology, then the 
technical support department 
has the right set of skills to mini- 
mize the disruption caused by 
high-tech confusion. Having the 
key talent at hand to install and 
tailor state-of-the-art technol- 
ogy will ensure correct opera- 
tion and maximum functionality. 
On the down side, technical sup- 
port has never been renown for 
its teaching and training. Educa- 
tion is a top priority in nearly all 
information centers. 
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CENTERS 


into data administration. Now is 
the time for information centers 
to prove they’re worth the ex- 
pense. 

I think information centers 
should be proactive rather than 
reactive. They get so they are 
just fighting fires, when they 
ought tobe initiatingaction. — 

To do that, info center man- 
agers ought to be out exploring 
new technologies — particularly 
expert systems — because they 
really are the mediators be- 
tween MIS people, who have the 
computer tools, and end users, 
who have the business expertise. 

Information center managers 
ought to be able to put those two 
groups together for synergistic 
results, which means, by the 
way, that information center 
managers have to develop both 
business skills and technical 
skills. They’ve got to learn about 
technology. You see, many info 
center people didn’t pay much 
attention to developing technical 
skills. They were mostly people- 
oriented. But to be taken seri- 
ously by MIS, they have got to 
have technical skills. 


What else would you like 
to see happen regarding 
information centers? 

We must do something about the 
career paths of info center man- 
agers. Top-level management 
has not created any career path 
for info center people, and I con- 
sider that the one big organiza- 


Data administration on 


top. A data administrator is the 
best qualified to supply users 
with access to important data. 
The data administration function 
consistently distributes data and 
ensures its timeliness, accuracy 
and even its appropriateness. 
Data administrators can orches- 
trate end-user access with appli- 
cation systems usage and can 
maintain data dictionaries. 
However, giving away data so 
freely may not sit well with the 
computer security officer. To 
keep data secure, a company 
may have to restrict the easy ac- 
cess and impromptu nature of 
exploratory data analysis. \ 
Office automation depart- 
ment as chief. When it comes 
to walk-up service, training 
skills, dealing with variety and 
putting diverse technology to 
practical use, the office automa- 
tion function of most organiza- 
tions is vastly more experienced 
than the DP side. The OA area, 
therefore, may hzve the lead 
when it comes to user-friendli- 
ness. The OA sector even brings 
strong functional skills to the ta- 
ble when dealing with electronic 
mail and document preparation. 
However, when it comes to 
accessing, manipulating, inter- 
preting and using data, the OA 
area is often as inexperienced as 
the users it should be helping. 
Moreover, the OA function has 
traditionally been stronger at 


tional problem of information 
centers. If there is no career 
path, all the interesting people 
will not be interested in informa- 
tion centers. 

After all, what is a center 
manager supposed to do after 
three years? Go to MIS? Go to 
human resources? [The path] is 
not clear. Personally, I suggest 
that these people could go to 
user departments as managers. 
After their time at an informa- 
tion center, they’d know not only 
user needs but the technology as 
well. I think they’d be in an ideal 
position to put the two together. 

But, however it is solved, the 
problem of the career path must 
be dealt with soon. People want 
to know what they’re going to do 
with their lives. 


What's the future? What 
will happen to information 
centers? 

I see three possibilities. If infor- 
mation centers can shift to end- 
user computing, it’s possible 
that info center people will end 
up in charge of that — in charge, 
that is, of decentralized end-user 
computing. 

Or, perhaps, information cen- 
ters will evolve into some kind of 
research and development role 
in which they develop applica- 
tions for end users. 

Or, finally, if they concentrate 
on training, information centers 
will be absorbed by training or 
human resource departments. 


maintaining existing services 
cost-effectively than implement- 
ing strategic programs. 

An independent depart- 
ment takes command. Mak- 
ing the information center a sep- 
arate department allows it to 
concentrate on the particular ar- 
eas you determine to be impor- 
tant, such as training, Help func- 
tions, data guidance and so on. 
Moreover, an independent infor- 
mation center will not be bur- 
dened with prior allegiances or 
contradictory responsibilities. 

The only disadvantage of this 
approach might be the distance 
independence creates. Ideally, 
end-user computing should func- 
tion as a smooth extension of ba- 
sic company systems; applica- 
tions should mesh, data use 
should be consistent and ‘the 
right tools should be put to the 
right uses. This coherence is un- 
likely when end-user computing 
is set up separate from and often 
in competition with traditional 
methods. But companies must 
make room for both. 

The organizational issues sur- 
rounding information centers 
are complex. Yet a company 
should not overlook the ability to 
bring the various strengths of 
other departments to the infor- 
mation center through reporting 
alignment. Once you have stud- 
ied the options, let the appropri- 
ate part of your MIS organiza- 
tion put its best foot forward. 
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now almost everyone knows what a 
PC can do for them. The problem, though, 
for most people, is getting the PC to do tt. 

Because powertul application develop- 
ment systems are often too difficult to 
learn. And easy systems quickly become 
too limiting once you've learned them. 

That's why most of the FORTUNE 500 
companies are now using DataEase™ 

DataEase. No other system builds 
powerful applications as easily. 

People start building applications imme- 
diately with DataEase. Even people with 
no PC experience. Because DataEase lets 
you concentrate on what you want to do 
instead of how to get the PC to do it. Menus 
and prompts help you set up your forms, 
files and reports while DataEase does the 
programming for you. 

And experienced users build complex 
applications quickly with DataEase. The 
automatic programming features along 
with a powerful relational query language 
make it easy. And the power of DataEase 
increases as you demand more. Making 
the transition to building complex applica- 
tions smooth. And easy. 

And changing a DataEase application 
is aS easy as Changing your mind. So 
your applications can grow to meet your 
needs. 

With DataEase you can create applica- 
tions that integrate text, graphics and data 
from a variety of sources— including main- 
frames. In the comfort of your own PC. 

DataEase. Now it's easy for every mem- 
ber of the applications generation to 
generate their own applications. 

Send us the coupon fora free 
DataEase demonstration disk. Orcall 
1-800-334-EASE. In Connecticut, 


rs 
DataEase International, Inc. 
12 Cambridge Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611 
1-800-334-EASE 


(2 Please send me more information about 
()DataEase [)LAN (1 Connect 
C) Graffalk C) Developer 


| 
| 
| 
( Please send a free DataEase demonstration disk | 
C Please have a DataEase representative call | 
Name. Title | 
Company... _Phone | 
Address. 

City __ State Zip : 


No of PCs on site 1-10 11-50 51+ 
Software Solutions, Inc. isnow DataEase International, Inc. 
DATAEASES 
What it does is hard. 
How it does itis easy. 
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WITHOUT DATA GENERAL, INTEGRATING YOUR 
SYSTEMS IS LIKE MIXING OIL AND WATER. 


FOR FULLY INTEGRATED 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION, TALK TO 
DATA GENERAL. 


To maintain a competitive edge, a business needs to inte- 
grate all its resources. Ultimately blending people, departments, 
data and computer systems together. 

Data General's Business Automation Systems integrate all 
these vital elements. Which gives your company one, accessible 
information flow. 

Our industry-leading CEO® software gives you the most 
integrated business automation essentials. With spreadsheets. 
Graphics. Decision support. Tools that help you make faster, bet- 
ter informed business decisions. 

Then we take you further. By letting you integrate your exist- 
ing applications. 

Our communications story is second to none. We give you 


the most complete IBM compatibility. We also adhere to industry 
standards like Ethernet® and X.25. 


So our business automation solutions integrate all levels of 
your company. From PC's to mainframes. And from the next 
room to the next continent. 

Our MV/Family systems lead the industry in price/ 
performance. And give you a low cost of ownership, along with 
service, training and support. 

Today, over 165,000 CEO users have discovered true inte- 
grated business automation. To create the best possible blend 
for your business systems, talk to Data General. Call 1-800- 
DATAGEN (Canada call 1-800-268-5454.) Or write: Data General, 
4400 Computer Drive, MS C-228, Westboro, MA 01580. 


dyData General 


a Generation ahead. 


©1987 Data General Corporation. CEO is a registered trade- 
mark of Data General Corporation. Ethernet is a registered 
trademark of Xerox Corporation. 
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IBM’s software moves 


Information center managers 
should keep an eye on IBM’s Ap- 
plications Systems Division, 
which is attempting to revamp 
the company’s application soft- 
ware development and become a 
major producer of quality soft- 
ware in the small- to large-sys- 
tems arena. Part of the new di- 
vision’s plans apparently 
includes using IBM’s Systems 
Application Architecture to en- 
able future software applica- 
tions to run across IBM comput- 
er lines. 

Not everyone is convinced 
that IBM can make the transi- 
tion into the top ranks of soft- 
ware producers, however. “The 
IBM corporate culture just isn’t 
geared toward producing great 
software,” explains Seymour 
Merrin, a consultant based in 
Southport, Conn. 

Maybe, but the new division 
is ambitious, aiming its large re- 
search and development guns 
at the office, computer-integrat- 
ed manufacturing and financial 
software fields. 


9370s a hit with users; 
predicted sales on target 


IBM has a departmental hit on 
its hands. The 9370 mid-range 
systems, which many analysts 
last year greeted with some in- 
difference, are getting a warm 
reception from users. Research- 
ers surveying early 9370 ship- 
ments and user purchasing plans 
are now predicting that IBM 
will indeed sell 15,000 to 30,000 
of the de systems in 
1988, 1989 and 1990, just as Big 
Blue predicted it would all 


Purchases of 9370s to date 
are primarily from the Fortune 
500 crowd, which is installing 
them as pilot machines. Many of 
these companies will most like- 
ly have to develop their own 
9370 applications, however, 
because 9370 software is defi- 
nitely not one of the system’s 
strong selling points. - 

And IBM’s attempts to bun- 
dle its Professional Office Sys- 
tem applications with the 9370 
departmental machines might 
not be enough in the way of 
software support. 

Sources say IBM might also 
use its Federal Systems Division 
marketing force to attract big 
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commercial deals as well as gov- 
ernment and military con- 
tracts. 


Best deals in micros may be 
PCAT’s bargain prices 

In microcomputer news, IBM 
expanded its Personal System/2 
line at both ends (see story 
page 41). The company unveiled 
the entry-level PS/2 Model 25, 
a stripped-down micro that 
sports an Intel Corp. 8086 pro- 
cessor. But the machine has re- 
ceived a thumbs-down from se- 
rious micro users and analysts. 

At the top of the line, the 
company unveiled the PS/2 
Model 80-311, which pushes 
the 32-bit Intel 80386 processor 
to a speed of 20 MHz, has 2M 
bytes of on-board memory and is 
going to leave PC power users 
gasping for breath. 

But while all eyes are fo- 
cused on the Intel 386-based ma- 
chines, the real deals might be 
the bargain-basement IBM Per- 
sonal Computer AT and compa- 
tibles. The AT market is now ina 
state of price-cutting turmoil. 
However, don’t look for prices to 
go down much further because 
sales are already bumping 
against rock-bottom margins. 

“Prices won't be coming 
down, [but] more features are 
being built in,” explains John 
Sullivan, vice-president of Inter- 
national Sates and Services at 
Leading Edge Products, Inc. in 
Canton, Mass. A case in point is 
Leading Edge’s Model D2 AT- 
compatible. For $2,000, a buy- 
er gets 640K bytes of main 
memory expandable to 1M 
byte, a 1.2M-byte diskette 
drive, adjustable clock speed to 
10 MHz and a 30M-byte hard 
drive. 

Sullivan claims there is still 
life left in these AT compatibles, 
at least for another two years, 
at which time he expects applica- 
tions for IBM’s OS/2 operating 
system and 386-based sales to fi- 
nally make a mark. 


Thomson announces plans 
for Nomad product line 
While Computer Associates In- 
ternational, Inc. was busy digest- 
ing Uccel Corp., Paris-based 
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Info center staff sizes in 450 Fortune 1,000 
and other large organizations 


INFORMATION FROM CRWTH COMPUTER COURSEWARES’ 
THIRD ANNUAL CRWTH INFORMATION CENTER SURVEY 


GRAPHIC BY BRUCE SANDERS 


Confused by copyrights? 
Future service may help 


If you are confused by copy pro- 
tection and site licensing, help 
could be on the way. 

The Copyright Clearance 
Center,- Inc. (CCC), a Salem, 
Mass., nonprofit organization, 
has lately been trying to interest 
both personal computer users 
and software vendors in a plan 
that would implement a broad- 
based software copy license for- 
mat and make CCC the copyright 
middleman between users and 
vendors. 

“Right now we think the situ- 
ation for most users is confusing 
when it comes to site-licensing 
agreements,” explains John Gar- 
rett, manager of business devel- 
opment at CCC. “Users simply 
don’t have the time or inclination 
to investigate the site-licensing 
conditions offered by most ven- 
dors. We can act as an informa- 
tion clearinghouse for both 
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Garrett is also quick to point 
out, however, that the plan is 
still in an embryonic stage. 

“We've had discussions with 
some primary user and vendor 
organizations,” he says. “The 
next step is to go to our [CCC] 
board of directors and 
get approval for put- 
ting a pilot project in 
place to see if the soft- 
ware vendors and us- 
ers out there are real- 
ly interested.” 

If that proves positive, Gar- 
rett says, the next stage would 
be to implement the plan, per- 
haps as early as the spring of 
1988. 

The CCC plan is modeled af- 
ter a similar photocopy licensing 
plan the organization put in place 
in 1977 at the suggestion of the 
U.S. Congress. That program, 
called the Annual Authorizations 

Continued on page 8 











Rough going for non- 
IBM-compatible PCs 
— except for the 
Mac. Story page 10 
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Continued from page 7 


Nomad fourth-generation language 
products. 

Nomad will be marketed and support- 
ed by a new Thomson subsidiary called 
Must Software International, based in 
Wilton, Conn. 

Not wasting any time, Thomson is- 
sued a statement listing immediate plans 
for Nomad, which included strengthen- 
ing customer support, expanding the 
sales force and rapidly enhancing the 
product line. 


Lotus TAC said to link PCs, DB2; 
may boost IBM DBMS’s popularity 


Lotus Development Corp. has intro- 
duced a release of The Application Con- 
nection (TAC) that offers a link between 
IBM Personal Computers and compati- 
bles and IBM’s DB2 relational data base 
management system, which resides on 
mainframes 


TAC users reportedly can load the 1- 
2-3 Connection module on their personal 
computers, select information stored in 
DB2, massage it, then return the updated 
data to the mainframe. All this activity 
can take place without leaving Lotus’s 1- 
2-3 environment. 

Industry watchers said they expect 
the TAC enhancement will make more 
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people jump on the DB2 bandwagon. 


Analyst says SQL, relational tools 
not needed in corporate computing 


Not all data base software news is rosy, 
according to Kurt Christoff, a senior part- 
ner at Information Processing Asso- 
ciates, a Memphis consulting organiza- 
tion. ; 

Christoff claims that the computer in- 
dustry’s move to IBM’s SQL relational 
data base management system retrieval 
format is a solution looking for a big prob- 
lem. 

“I see [SQL-based] relational data 
base products exploding, and I see most of 
these products not meeting user expec- 
tations,” Christoff says. “SQL is a carrot 
dangling in front of information center 
managers. A lot of information center 
managers have taken the carrot and sold 
their bosses on SQL. But I think the whole 
thing is going to rebound on them,” he 
adds. 

Christoff’s view is that the SQL 
DBMS product and the whole relational 
game are simply not needed in corporate 
computing. 

“The problem has never been the 
technology,” according to the consultant. 
“The problem has always been the fail- 
ure of information centers and MIS [staff] 
getting in tune with their companies’ 
business goals. They can do that without 
SQL,” he claims. — SK 


dB 


Report: Number of info center 
start-ups on the decline 


Information centers were once 
among the most fashionable 
computer installations in corpo- 
rate America. Now, however, 
some industry observers are 
suggesting that info centers are 
falling from favor. Some are 
even questioning the long-term 
viability of the whole information 
center concept. 

A recent report from market 
research firm Computer Intelli- 
gence Corp. in La Jolla, Calif., 
suggests that firms are setting 
up new info center installations 
at a much slower rate than they 
were a few years ago. 

The report notes that the 
number of IBM or compatible 
mainframe sites that had an in- 
formation center in place rose 
from 30% in July 1985 to 37% in 
July of this year. However, the 
number of IBM mainframe sites 
planning a new info center 
dropped considerably during the 
same period. In July 1985, 27% 
of the sites questioned said they 
were planning an information 
center; by July 1987, only 8% 
said they were. 


Needs fulfilled 

The Computer Intelligence re- 
port attributes this decline to a 
number of factors, not the least 
of which was that those sites that 
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needed an info center now have 
one and those that did not never 
will have one. But the report also 
suggests that new technologies 
— notably personal computer 
networks and IBM’s 9370 de- 
partmental computer — may 
have also decreased the need for 
independent info centers. 

Another factor affecting in- 
formation centers is the chang- 
ing role of MIS in regard to end- 
user computing. Increasingly, 
MIS officers are becoming di- 
rectly involved with end-user 
concerns and, in some cases, are 
removing the need for informa- 
tion centers. MIS personnel are 
now managing entire executive 
information systems and PC net- 
works that can provide data and 
services far more quickly and ef- 
ficiently than stand-alone PCs 
can manage. 

For example, the MIS depart- 
ment of Massachusetts Mutual 
Insurance Co., located in Spring- 
field, Mass., has recently begun 
to train its MIS staff to be consul- 
tants to end users and to become 
active partners in the develop- 
ment of desktop applications. 

“We still have an information 
center,”’ notes Jeff McEwen, as- 
sociate director of information 
management training for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, “but what 


we’re trying to do is make infor- 
mation systems responsible for 
both the mainframe and some 
info center functions. I think sys- 
tems can replace some, but not 
all, of the functions of the info 
center. I think what information 
centers do best, for instance, is 
basic training. But you should 
not be going to them for applica- 
tions development.” 


Key mission in trouble 
However, information centers’ 
training role may not be secure. 
Several professionals in the 
training community have sug- 
gested that their departments 
could provide basic computer lit- 
eracy as easily as information 
centers could. 

In fact, some info center man- 
agers are finding their opera- 
tions under attack from human 
resource and development divi- 


sions. 

What future, then, do infor- 
mation centers have? 

One consultant, Shaku Atre, 
president of Atre International 
Consultants, Inc. in Rye, N.Y., 
suggests that unless info centers 
can reestablish their link with 
end-user computing — perhaps 
by becoming involved with exec- 
utive information systems — 
they may cease to exist. — MT 
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Service, is a licensing program 
that enables corporate clients to 
use the CCC group as a conduit 
for negotiating photocopy li- 
censes with various U.S. publish- 
ing companies. 

CCC says it plans to provide 
the same services to corporate 
software users. For an annual 
payment, for example, a corpo- 
ration would be authorized to 
copy, download, network or 
make any other internal use of 
designated software without 
record keeping, additional pay- 
ments or multiple agreements. 
Each software publisher would 
establish copying prices for soft- 
ware, which would form the ba- 
sis for the license price. After de- 
ducting CCC costs, license fees 
collected would be transmitted 
to the publishers of the software 
included in the license. 

Garrett cautions, however, 
there is still a hard row to hoe. 

“There are a lot of legitimate 
concerns by both parties,” he 
says. “Software vendors want to 
know what effect the program 
will have on their revenues and 
revenue streams. They want to 
know if the program will elimi- 
nate illegal [software] copying. 
Users want to know if the plan 
will include software upgrades 
and documentation. There’s still 
alot toiron out.” 

Jon David, one of the direc- 
tors of New York Personal Com- 
puter, Inc., a New York PC users 
group, says he thinks the CCC 
plan is a good thing for those cor- 


porations that want to be honest. 

“But the average firm is go- 
ing to keep on pirating software. 
It’sa fact of life,” David says. 

According to Alex Kask, a se- 
nior manager at New York- 
based Ernst & Whinney and a di- 
rector of the Micro Managers 
Association, ‘“The CCC plan will 
help users, and it’s a viable alter- 
native to the hassles you have to 
go through with site-licensing 
contracts. In our case, getting a 
licensing agreement through our 
legal department was a long and 
frustrating procedure. Eventual- 
ly, you can begin to take short- 
cuts, which is not good. Some 
sort of standardized licensing ar- 
rangement is necessary.”” 

Kask adds that it will not be 
the smaller companies that will 
concern the big software ven- 
dors under the CCC plan. 


Lotus won't lose sleep 
“The small companies will al- 
ways copy software illegally,” 
Kask says. “Lotus Development 
Corp. isn’t going to lose sleep 
over the people with three com- 
puters who wani to copy its 1-2- 
3 for the other two. It’s the in- 
stallations with 1,000 machines 
they worry about, and the CCC 
plan could help them there.” 
Garrett says that another 
touchy issue between software 
users and vendors will be what to 
do with the thousands of illegal 
software copies now circulating 
in U.S. corporations. 
software vendors will charge for 
illegal copies already out there,” 
Garrett says. “But we know they 
just won’t ignore them.” — SK 
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Switching from computer paper 
to letterhead is as simple as 1...2..3. 


Push 


Push a button. Pull a lever. Push a button. 

Its that easy to switch from computer paper to letterhead 
using a Fujitsu DX2000 Series 9-wire dot matrix printer. 

Theres no wrestling with continuous forms or 
optional tractors. No wasting time loading and unloading 
paper. And automatic feeding of cut sheet paper is 
faster with the optional, single-bin sheet feeder. 


More Efficient, More Productive. 

Now you can choose from four printers that can 
produce between Ill and 135 lines of copy per minute. 

Or an average-size memo in draft quality in just 11 seconds. 

Print speeds range from 44-54 characters per second 
in near-letter quality mode, to 220-324 cps in draft 
quality, depending on which model you choose. 

Each printer can create letters, spreadsheets, descrip- 
tive charts and professional graphs. For brilliant 7-color 
printing, you can get an easy-to-install optional color kit. 
Quiet, Reliable, C: »natible. 

Listen. The DX2000 printers are quiet. 

What's more, they can give you years of trouble-free 
printing without taking time off. 

And that’s not all. Each printer is compatible with the 


most popular software packages, using Epson® FX80, IX80, 


IBM® Graphics Printer® or IBM Proprinter® commands. 

For pricing, more information and a demonstration 
of the DX2000 series or any of our complete line of 
daisywheel, dot matrix, band or laser printers, call. 
800-626-4686. 


Make the easy switch to Fujitsu printers. 


Dx2300 


A COMPANY WITH CHARACTER AND DRIVE 


ea 
FUJITSU 
er ~ 


FUJITSU AMERICA 
Computer Products Group 


FOR MORE INFORMATION-ON THE DX2000 SERIES PRINTERS, CALL 800-626-4686 


© 1987 Fujitsu America, inc. Epson FX80 and Epson JX80 are registered trademarks of Seiko Epson Corporation. IBM, Graphics Printer and Proprinter are registered trademarks of international Business Machines Corporation 
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Noncompatibles in for 
trouble — except Mac 


“A number of organizations have 
IBM Personal Computers or 
compatibles and something 
else,” says Jonathan Yarmis, 
personal computer service re- 
search analyst for the Gartner 
Group, Inc., a Stamford, Conn., 
research firm. “That something 
else is most likely an Apple Mac- 
intosh.”” 

Apple Computer, Inc., whose 
computers accounted for 8.8% 
of the microcomputers shipped 
to U.S. office environments in 
1986, was second only to IBM, 
which held 35.3% of the market, 
according to Dataquest, Inc., a 
San Jose, Calif., research compa- 
ny. Six other companies, each 
holding market shares of be- 
tween 3% and 7%, all produce 


At the finish line 


OS/2 operating system, the two 
analysts say. “With the introduc- 
tion of these products, compa- 
nies have no choice but to sup- 
port a multiple-standard 
environment,” Yarmis asserts. 

Facing several standards, 
companies are taking a second 
look at the Mac. “Users cannot 
move the boards or disks from 
their PCs to the PS/2,” Merrin 
explains. “Because users have to 
make a change, they think, ‘Why 
not look at the Mac?’ ” 

The PS/2 and OS/2 an- 
nouncements have not helped 
other noncompatible computers 
because of the lack of advantages 
these machines bring to the of- 
fice, the two analysts agree. 
Noncompatible computers from 


1986 market shares for micros 
in the U.S. office environment 


IBM 

Apple Computer, Inc. 
Compaq Computer Corp. 
AT&T 

Tandy Corp. 

Zenith Data Systems Corp. 
Leading Edge Products, Inc. 
Epson America, Inc. 

Other 


35.3% 
8.8% 
6.8% 
6.2% 
5.2% 
3.8% 
3.5% 
3.0% 

27.4% 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY DATAQUEST, INC. 


IBM PC-compatible systems 
(see chart above). The remain- 
ing 27.4% market share consists 
primarily of PC-compatible ven- 
dors, Dataquest states. 

The trend is clear. Unless the 
system is a Macintosh, few cor- 
porate offices have a place for 
non-IBM-compatible micros. 
“Noncompatible PCs are being 
used in a few specific situations, 
but these situations are insignifi- 
cant when you look at the whole 
market,” confirms Seymour 
Merrin, president of Merrin Re- 
sources, Inc., a Southport, 
Conn., consulting firm. 

The amount of non-IBM- 
compatible systems is probably 
less than 5% and decreasing, 
Merrin notes. ‘Vendors such as 
Wang Laboratories, Inc. and 
Digital Equipment Corp. have 
realized the need for IBM com- 
patibility,” he says. At the same 
time, the Macintosh holds about 
10% of the business micro mar- 
ket and is expected to garner a 
greater percentage in the next 
year, Yarmis and Merrin agree. 
“The Macintosh’s share could 
grow to 20% or 25%,” Merrin 
predicts. 

A big boost for the Mac came 
from IBM when it announced the 
IBM Personal System/2 and 
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vendors such as Atari Corp. and 
Commodore Business Machines, 
Inc. have little to offer corporate 
users, Yarmis says. “These 
products don’t have the base of 
software, the support or the dis- 
tribution channels,” Merrin con- 
curs. ““A company can’t afford to 
bea pioneer with them.” 

By contrast, “the Macintosh 
offers capabilities that IBM 
hopes to provide in the future,” 
Yarmis says. “‘With Apple’s new 
Hypercard and the Macintosh in- 
terface, the Mac has a two-year 
head start on OS/2 with its Pre- 
sentation Manager.” Additional- 
ly, the Macintosh II, which is 
based on the Motorola, Inc. 
68020 processor, is an im- 
mensely powerful micro, Merrin 
notes. 

Another advantage of the 
Macintosh is support. Because 
Macintosh applications are writ- 
ten to the system’s interface, a 
user who learns one package has 
learned the basics for using the 
others. This ease of use becomes 
an important factor when man- 
agers need to leverage scarce re- 
sources, Yarmis says. “A manag- 
er has to consider that one 
support person can handle either 
10 PC users or 20 Macintosh us- 
ers,” he claims. — RH 
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Guiding a needs assessment 


How to help managers find out what they need 


Ideally, a departmental manager 
could walk up to the information 
center and say, “I need a person- 
al computer with 30M bytes of 
storage, X-brand data base man- 
agement system and Y-brand 
spreadsheet.’” Such managers 
are rare, though. 

More often, managers will 
come to the info center looking 
for a way to make their depart- 
ments more efficient or to solve 
problems they are having with 
their current computer systems. 
Such requests require informa- 
tion center managers to perform 
a needs assessment study that 
not only accurately reflects the 


_users’ true business needs but 


also works in practice. 

Once a department manager 
has contacted the info center, 
the center needs to survey both 
the department manager and us- 
ers, advises Carol Longest, an 
associate information center an- 
alyst for Virginia Power, based 
in Richmond, Va. To ensure that 
the survey is complete, she ad- 
vises info center staff to use a 
questionnaire. 

The survey should cover 
technical information about any 
existing hardware and applica- 
tions, Longest claims. Informa- 
tion center analysts should also 
learn about the department’s 


procedures and products, she 
recommends. 

The survey should also deter- 
mine a department’s commit- 
ment to implementing a technol- 
ogy solution, Longest says. 

However, relying too heavily 
on a list of topics may cause sev- 
eral potential problems, argues 
Stewart Stokes, vice-president 
of QED Information Sciences, 
Inc., an education and training 
firm based in Wellesley, Mass. 
The categories of questions tend 
to be either too specific or too 
vague, and in most cases, the 
info center and the users apply 
different meanings to. the items 
on the list, he warns. 


Critical probe 
Stokes says that info center ana- 


lysts need to look instead at the 
manager’s objectives and the 
critical incidents that will affect 
them. “These critical incidents 
are the factors that help or hin- 
der a person’s ability to accom- 
plish a set of objectives,” he ex- 
plains. Managers usually have a 
clear idea of their objectives, but 
information center analysts of- 
ten need to probe actively for the 
critical incidents, Stokes notes. 
In probing, the info center 
staff must listen both for spoken 
and unspoken clues, Stokes ad- 


For systems success, zero in 
onusers’ cognitive styles 


To make the best use of comput- 
ers, ‘‘different people should be 
allowed to work with the com- 
puter differently,” said Sherry 
Turkle, keynote speaker at the 
Fourth Annual Information Cen- 
ter Conference held recently. 
Turkle, an associate professor in 
the Program in Science, Tech- 
nology and Society at MIT, 
warned that “people are doing 
damage by saying there is only 
one right way.” 

For information center man- 
agers, providing effective tech- 
nology solutions and training 
means understanding the varied 
ways in which people learn and 
work. For example, some people 
like structured settings and cre- 
ate top-down outlines, Turkle 
noted. “Others prefer less plan- 
ning and use a process of associa- 
tion and negotiation,”’ she said. 

Different ways of thinking can 
affect both users’ and managers’ 
choices of micros, Turkle noted. 
When people argue about the 
merits of the Apple Computer, 
Inc. Macintosh and the IBM Per- 
sonal Computer, she said, “they 
are really defending their cogni- 
tive style, not the technology.” 
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As a result, information cen- 
ter managers should consider 
that the problem is not who is 
right about the technology “‘but 
who works best and is most ex- 
pressive with a certain type of 
computer,” Turkle explained. 
Taking the idea a step further, 
info center managers need to 
look at the reasons behind their 
own product choices and realize 
that what works for them may 
not work for everyone. 

Similarly, information center 
managers must adjust their 
teaching methods to respond to 
users’ individual thinking and 
learning processes. “Too often 
computer literacy classes com- 
municate that there is only one 
right way to use the computer,” 
Turkle said. “This masks the 
fact that the PC is a tool.” 


To see or not to see 

A learning variable for many us- 
ers is the issue of transparency 
vs. opacity, in essence, the de- 
gree to which computer func- 
tions are apparent to the user, 
Turkle said. ‘Some people are 
more comfortable with comput- 
er transparency; they want to 


vises. “Then, give the manager 
feedback to draw out what is not 
being said, ”’ he says. 

By listening attentively, the 
information center manager can 
put together the pieces of infor- 
mation like a mosaic, Stokes ex- 
plains. ‘“The pieces then become 
a complete view of a situation.” 
And once info center analysts un- 
derstand the circumstances, 
they must be careful not to 
throw a ready-made solution at 
the problem, he cautions. “‘Hav- 
ing a hammer doesn’t mean ev- 
ery problem is a nail.” 

Finally, locating the problem 
and offering a solution does not 
end the information center’s re- 
sponsibility, Longest says. ‘“In- 
formation centers need to follow 
up the projects to make sure that 
the. solution is working,” she 
says. Even if the department has 
decided not to use one of the so- 
lutions offered, Longest urges 
info center analysts to have a foi- 
low-up session with managers. 

“A manager might want to 
use one of the solutions six or 
eight months down the road,” 
Longest explains. However, sit- 
uations can change in that time 
and may require a modified solu- 
tion. “For example, an informa- 
tion center may have recom- 
mended using the IBM Personal 
Computer AT a few months 
ago,” she says. “Since then, 
IBM has limited the availability 
of ATs, and the info center now 
may be recommending IBM Per- 
sonal System/2s.” — RH 


theoretically trace every line of 
code down to the machine.” 
Such users need to understand 
the PC’s architecture before 
they feel comfortable with it. 

Other users prefer computer 
opacity, Turkle noted. They 
want to work with a computer at 
the application level and do not 
want to know what is hidden be- 
low the software. In training, in- 
formation center managers 
should try to avoid intimidating 
these users with too many tech- 
nical details. 

Generally, information center 
managers are going to meet us- 
ers whose educational demands 
fall somewhere between the ex- 
tremes .of transparency and 
opacity, Turkle said. There are 
no set guidelines for training 
these users, she explained; in- 
stead, information center man- 
agers need to look and listen for 
clues from users that suggest the 
level of technical detail needed. 

The information center’s re- 
ceptiveness to users’ training re- 
quirements is critical in getting 
employees to accept the comput- 
er as a productivity tool. ““Train- 
ers have only 1% chances to 
teach people how to use the com- 
puter before they decide that 
they are not good at the comput- - 
er,” Turkle warned. After one 
bad learning experience, users 
are reluctant to give trainers a 
second chance. — RH 
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Composite languages mix 
benefits of 3GLs, 4GLs 


Information centers may be fostering the 
development of an entirely new class of 
programming language that falls between 
third- and fourth-generation languages. 

The traditional purpose of the info cen- 
ter is to make microcomputers accessible 
to nontechnical end users. Programming 
languages promoted by information cen- 
ters have usually not been languages in 
the classical sense. Rather, they have 
been user-friendly data base languages, 
programming environments (such as Lo- 
tus Development Corp.’s 1-2-3) or, in 
some cases, fourth-generation languages. 

Recently, however, a new group of lan- 
guages has appeared on the market. Es- 
sentially, they are traditional third-gener- 
ation languages designed for use by info 
center personnel in the rapid production 
of applications for end users. These tools 
combine some of the flexibility of third- 
generation languages with some of the 
user-friendliness of programming envi- 
ronments. Advocates sometimes call 
these tools ‘‘three-and-a-half-generation 
languages.” 


One such hybrid 

One example of such a language is Clarion 
from Barrington Systems, Inc. in Pompa- 
no Beach, Fla. Clarion, which costs $395 
and works with the IBM Personal Com- 
puter AT, Personal System/2 and compa- 
tibles, is both a data base management 
system similar to Ashton-Tate Dbase III 
and a programming language. In fact, Bar- 
rington says it regards Dbase III as a ma- 
jor target and this year announced a 
bridge product that allows Dbase applica- 
tions to be ported to Clarion. 

As a programming language, Clarion 
resembles a cross between C and Basic. It 
has, for instance, some of C’s flexibility 
but provides the readability of Basic. The 
company claims that an accomplished C 
programmer can learn Clarion and pro- 
duce applications in a matter of weeks. 

What makes Clarion like a fourth-gen- 
eration language, however, is that it 
comes with an extensive library of 
screens, reports and so forth. With these, 
an info center manager can put together 
sophisticated applications quickly. 

Barrington is, in fact, targeting infor- 
mation centers as its primary market, 
second only to value-added resellers, ac- 
cording to company President Jerry 

e. 
Objective programming is another ap- 
proach to rapid development. An objec- 
tive programming language allows the de- 
veloper to group certain functions into 
software objects — virtually autonomous 
programs. Because they allow the reuse 
of massive chunks of code, objective lan- 
guages are said to vastly reduce develop- 
ment time from application to application. 

Two objective versions of the C lan- 

guage are C+ + from AT&T and Objec- 


News section written by Computer- 
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tive-C from Productivity Products Inter- 
national, Inc. (PPI) in Sandy Hook, Conn. 
Of the two, Objective-C may be the most 
“objective” in that it attempts to make its 
software objects as much like components 
as possible. According to some industry 
observers, Objective-C actually discour- 
ages programmers from tinkering with its 
objects. This may distress some program- 
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mers but delight developers who must 
mass-produce applications efficiently. 

Originally, objective programming in 
any language was the sole domain of so- 
phisticated software shops. But, gradual- 
ly, this situation has begun to change. Ob- 
jective-C, for instance, is now well within 
the range of most high-level information 
centers. Not only does it now run on the 
IBM Personal Computer, but it also has 
an extensive library of software objects 
that information center managers acting 
as software developers can use to put to- 
gether applications ina hurry. 

For example, in July PPI introduced a 
set of software modules, the ICpak 201. 
This is a set of 49 components that allows 
developers to build graphically based user 


interfaces. ICpak 201 contains the raw 
materials for windows, menus, scroll bars 
and so on. 

Objective-C with or without ICpak 201 
is meant for someone who is both an ac- 
complished programmer and who has the 
economic resources of a major.corpora- 
tion behind him. A development license 
for ICpak 201 alone is $35,000. The Ob- 
jective-C compiler is $2,500. 

Information center managers with 
these sorts of resources reportedly can 
improve their productivity up to 20%. 
Given the increasingly severe demands 
on info center managers’ time, those 
numbers could make three-and-a-half- 
generation languages more than worth 
their cost. — MT 
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REDEFINING THE IC 


MIS, ICs 
close 


the breach 


BY VAUGHAN MERLYN 


Ithough once considered radical, the information center approach to 


supporting end-user computing has become commonplace. So com- 


‘ monplace, in fact, that there is a danger that a subtle but impor- 
tant evolution taking place within info centers may be missed by many who 


should otherwise guide it. 


It is important to understand the forces that are shaping the information cen- 


ter and redefining its role in information processing. 
By comprehending these forces of change and by es- 
tablishing an appropriate strategic framework, end- 
user computing can evolve while remain- 
ing compatible with a company’s overall information 
systems strategy. 

Ignoring these forces risks a divergence between 
the information center and MIS-directed information 
systems. This could lead to a fractured information 
systems environment and to new islands of automa- 
tion that will eventually interfere with ongoing auto- 
mation efforts. 

In terms of its original mission, the information 
center was created as an organization to drive and 
nurture end-user computing. Its goals were to in- 
crease an organization’s capacity to exploit informa- 
tion and information technology’s benefits and to im- 
prove an individual’s productivity through the use of 
personal computing tools. 

The information center’s mission was conceived in 
response to several forces that were acting upon MIS. 
First, MIS was swamped by information and informa- 
tion systems requests that it could not address. This 
applications backlog became a visible testament to 
MIS’s inability to handle increasing demand. 

Second, fourth-generation languages, despite ear- 
ly resistance from information systems professionals 
were achieving some success in the hands of end us- 
ers. 

End users’ experiences with fourth-generation lan- 
SS ee 
time-sharing — a well-established 


Merlyn is president of Merlyn Consulting, Inc., a firm that special- 
izes in application development automation, based in Marietta, Ga. 


backdoor through which end users could get access to 
technologies otherwise kept from them. 

Third, personal computers, also originally shunned 
by MIS as toys, were finding their way onto end-user 
desks, this time through computer stores — a new 
“illicit” channel for information technology. 

Finally, at the risk of losing the desktop market to 
Apple Computer, Inc., Tandy Corp. and others and of 
losing departmental computing to Digital Equipment 
Corp., Wang Laboratories, Inc. and others, IBM need- 
ed to champion a cause that would give MIS some- 
thing to offer end users that would not usurp the main- 
frame. Given IBM’s lack of friendly fourth-generation 
languages and personal computing tools, the cause 
needed to be largely conceptual and organizational 
rather than technological. 

The information center concept, first formalized 
and christened as such by IBM Canada, was the ideal 
cause. 

It was just what IBM needed to lessen the impact of 
its lack of end-user technology in high-end mainframe 
shops. The concept was also just what MIS needed to 
take the heat off its own backlog problems. It gave 
IBM and MIS a way to channel and control an end- 
user computer movement that was not only inevitable 
but also in danger of leaving MIS out in the cold. 

So the information center was born and spread 
quickly as existing in-house, time-sharing support 
groups seized the opportunity, renamed themselves 
and gained new respect (not to mention new custom- 
ers and the resources with which to serve them). 

Companies that did not already have organizational 
support for end-user computing established informa- 
tion centers, and end-user computing became the 
center of attention and the focus of both training and 
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support resources. 

While the essence of the information 
center revolves around teaching and 
training, info centers also present them- 
selves as in-house personal computer 
stores, special consulting groups, training 
centers, help desks and so on. 

The common theme is to help end us- 
ers address their information require- 
ments. 

But information centers are not with- 
out their list of problems. Lack of re- 
sources, lack of organized, understood 
and accessible data to satisfy users’ infor- 
mation needs and a conflict with tradition- 
al data processing channels rank high on 
the list. 

However, these problems tend not to 
arise in information centers that have a 
clear statement of mission and in which 
MIS views itself as a business. In such en- 
vironments, the information center usual- 
ly has established chargeback mecha- 
nisms and keeps a keen eye on cost- 
justifying itself to its customer base and 
management. 


Movement remains healthy 
Despite inevitable tidings of woe and de- 
struction voiced by some, the information 
center movement remains healthy. A 
great deal of end-user computing that 
would otherwise go unsatisfied is today 
supported through information centers. 
This support tends to relieve the end-user 
burden on MIS and allows MIS to focus on 
requirements that do need the direct hand 
of a DP professional. 


INFORMATION 
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REDEFINING THE IC 


The information center has also con- 
tributed to increasing the computer liter- 
acy of the end-user community, with 
benefits that go far beyond end-user com- 
puting. 

Despite its acknowledged achieve- 
ments and perceived success, however, 
the information center can cause an artifi- 
cial breach in an organization’s MIS strat- 
egy and lead to two disjointed information 


Still faced with growing application 
backlogs and a need to overhaul informa- 
tion systems technology, MIS is now 
starting to embrace new technologies and 
methods to improve its software develop- 
ment efforts. 

Fourth-generation languages and ap- 
plication generators, once shunned by the 
information systems professional, are 
now garnering widespread use through- 


A closer look reveals that the distinctions between the end-user 
world and that of the information systems professional are 
blurring and that the relationship between these universes must 


be redefined. 


systems environments — one for end us- 
ers and another for information systems 
professionals. 

On the face of it, organizations consist 
of two entirely different communities — 
end users and information systems pro- 
fessionals — that use two different types 
of technologies to address two different 
kinds of problems. 

However, a closer look reveals that the 
distinctions between the end-user world 
and that of the information systems pro- 
fessional are blurring and that the rela- 
tionship between these universes must be 
redefined. 

To examine the convergence that is 
taking place between the two worlds, we 
must look at the forces that are acting on 
MIS today. 
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out the MIS world. 

Relational data base approaches, first 
found only in end-user-oriented technol- 
ogies, are now increasingly being used in 
the MIS organization. Personal comput- 
ers, once viewed merely as game-playing 
devices, are now at the core of revolutions 
such as computer-aided software engi- 
neering. 

Prototyping and evolutionary develop- 
ment, once accidental by-products of end- 
user development efforts, are now ac- 
cepted methods for the information 
systems professional. 

In embracing these new approaches, 
MIS is finding the need for its own type of 
information center (sometimes called the 
development center), an organizational 
approach to identifying, implementing 
and supporting the techniques and tech- 
nologies for application development and 
maintenance. 

As MIS today takes a fresh look at 
these new tools and methods, manage- 
ment is recognizing the need to define a 
single architecture or planning structure 
to guide its information systems strate- 


gies. 

One of the discoveries that MIS is find- 
ing is that this single architecture must be 
laid on top of two disjointed architectures 
— the traditional one that has been estab- 
lished within MIS and the recently estab- 
lished architecture that exists for end- 
user computing. 

The main characteristic that segre- 
gates these architectures is user type, 
namely, either information systems pro- 
fessional or end user. 

This segregation is unfortunate. How- 
ever, the situation is changing. Some- 
times the power user has requirements 
and capabilities that are every bit as com- 
plex as those of the traditional program- 
mer. 

Increasingly, the MIS professional re- 
sponsible for creating an application is 
more like an end user in terms of back- 
ground and experience than a traditional 
third-generation language programmer. 


-A new way of operating 


Contemporary development methods 
avoid the traditional approaches in which 
end users gave MIS brief, unsolicited re- 
quirements specifications and waited for 
MIS to give them the finished application. 

Current methods favor joint develop- 
ment design teams and much higher de- 
grees of end-user involvement in the ap- 
plication specification and development 
processes. 

Even the distinction between the ap- 
plication classes handled within the two 
architectures is becoming blurred. Some- 
times, what begins as a simple one-off ad 
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hoc query has a way of growing into a reg- 
ularly scheduled departmental application 
or even into a mission-critical or strategic 
application. 

Under a dual architecture, problems 
are typically tackled first within the end- 
user architecture by a novice user utiliz- 
ing a simple on-line query processor. As 
the job becomes too complex for either 
the user or the query prc cessor, the pow- 
er user, or information center consultant, 
gets involved and employs a fourth-gen- 
eration language. 

As the job becomes even more com- 
plex and production oriented, MIS gets 
involved and immediately wants to move 
the application into the formal MIS archi- 
tecture. 

This move often means converting 
data bases and reprogramming the appli- 
cation to a technology better-suited to 
production work. 

By the time the application has been 
reprogrammed, it has lost its connection 
with the original user, who can no longer 
adapt the application to meet the changes 
in needs typically associated with end- 
user-conceived applications. 

Clearly, MIS must now plan to close 
the breach between the two environ- 
ments. 

MIS must define a single architecture 
that recognizes the spectrum of applica- 
tion classes, from ad hoc query through 
production application. This architecture 
needs to address the diversity of users, 
from novice end user to power user to an- 
alyst to traditional programmer. 

End users are no longer the only ones 
who are introduced to new technologies 
and methods through information cen- 
ters. The information systems profes- 
sional also needs the support, encourage- 
ment and guidance that the information 
center provides end users. 


Tools for diverse needs 

MIS must find tools and technologies that 
span the end user and information sys- 
tems professional roles. These tools must 
also offer a layered approach that facili- 
tates the transition of an application from 
its simple one-off ad hoc beginnings 
through its final complex production ap- 
plication status. 

Most importantly, the singie architec- 
ture must define a consistent information 
architecture that can drive all kinds of 
computing activities, preserve data integ- 
rity and provide end users with a consis- 
tent view of shared data. 

The information center has run its 
course as a special approach to end-user 
computing. 

It has proven that fourth-generation 
languages and relational data base tech- 
niques have merit. Additionally, it has es- 
tablished an attention to the human side 
of high tech that helps get new technol- 
ogies into use where they might other- 
wise be resisted. 

Similar approaches must now be ap- 
plied to the entire spectrum of informa- 
tion systems and users. The end-user ex- 
periment has laid the groundwork and set 
the model for a more broadly defined and 
cohesive strategy. 

The forces that led to the information 
center can now be channeled into a single 
architectural approach that closes the 
breach between an arbitrarily defined 
end-user world and the MIS world. Other- 
wise, these forces will drive the breach 
even deeper, frustrating future attempts 
to unite end users with MIS. *% 
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BY BEATRICE GARCIA 


INFO CENTER SURVEY 


Info center | 
identity crisis 


CENTERS 


S$ personal computers swept through organizations, they brought problems with them. Manage- 
ment realized that if it did not ride the wave of information technology, that wave would quickly 
erode corporate standards and control. With the belated blessing of corporate management, 


end-user computing, started by vigilante committees of frustrated business users, resurfaced as formal 


information centers. 


While corporate America now embraces the concept, the information center is still in its adolescence. 


However, its primary goal remains the same: to 
provide end users with the software tools, train- 
ing and support they need to take advantage of 
the-power of computers. But while its goal re- 
mains constant, the benefits, obstacles and 
scope of the information center are changing. 
The computing industry is speculating about 


Garcia conducts an annual survey of information centers 
for Crwth Computer Coursewares in Los Angeles. She has 
presented the survey results to information center users 
groups such as Guide and conferences including Info’87 and 
the Info Center Conference. 
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what this promising adolescent may grow to 
come. : 

A recent survey by Los Angeles-based 
Crwth Computer Coursewares compared the 
position of information centers in 1985 with 
their state in 1987. A total of 450 information 
centers participated in Crwth’s Third Annual 
Information Center Survey. Representing a 
broad spectrum of corporations and industries, 
all respondents were information center profes- 
sionals. More than half of the respondents, or 
61%, were from Fortune 1,000 companies. The 
remainder represented large organizations that 


are not commonly classified in the Fortune 
group; members of this category were in such 
areas as aerospace and the government. Three 
quarters of the participating companies had 
more than 1,000 employees and annual sales in 
excess of $100 million. 

The number of information centers contin- 
ues to increase, although the current rate of 
growth is much more controlled than when the 
concept first gained widespread acceptance be- 
tween 1982 and 1984. 

Only 12% of the information centers sur- 
veyed existed in 1981. But between 1982 and 
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1984, corporate America em- 
braced the info center concept. 
And the figures back that state- 
ment up; more than half (68%) of 
the information centers sur- 
veyed were implemented during 
that time. 

Now that information centers 
are firmly established in most 
large organizations, the growth 
rate has slowed to an annual 10% 
increase in the last two years. 

This decrease in growth rate 
does not indicate that the infor- 
mation center concept is becom- 
ing less popular; fewer than 1% 
of the corporations surveyed re- 
ported that their information 
center had been disbanded. 
Rather, it attests to the fact that 
info centers have saturated busi- 
nesses and are now moving into 
anew stage of maturation. 

The impressive growth of the 
information center in the past six 
years has been fueled by the 
benefits of end-user computing. 


Users rate benefits 

Initially, the primary goal of the 
information center was to devel- 
op computer literacy among end 
users. The Crwth survey found 
that in 1985 this education was 
the No. 1 benefit of 68% of the 
information centers participat- 
ing in the poll. While roughly the 
same proportion (70%) of 1987 
participants benefited from im- 
proved computer literacy, this 
benefit is no longer considered 
the leading contribution of the 
info center. 

Armed with computer skills, 
end users are now automating 
routine, time-consuming clerical 
tasks with computer-generated 
reports, graphs and spread- 
sheets. Today, increased job 
productivity is the No. 1 benefit 
of the information center, with 
80% of information centers in 
1987 citing this benefit com- 
pared with 60% in 1985. 

Information centers attain 
their primary goal when end us- 
ers can process routine informa- 
tion efficiently. But basic infor- 
mation processing is just the first 
step. The next step is for end us- 
ers to utilize this information for 
decision making. A business ana- 
lyst who has access to corporate 
information can react faster and 
better to changes in the market- 
place, thus sharpening his corpo- 
ration’s competitive edge. To- 
day, 70% of information centers 
surveyed said they experienced 
better use of information tech- 
nology to improve decision mak- 
ing compared with 58% in 1985. 

Another benefit of the infor- 
mation center is end-user appre- 
ciation of data processing’s role 
in the company and its contribu- 
tion to their jobs. In 1987 (58%), 
as in 1985 (55%), approximately 
half of information centers said 
they feel an improvement in 
DP/end-user relations. 

Even though the initial impe- 
tus behind the information cen- 
ter concept was to reduce the 
three- to five-year DP backlog, 
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this objective never turned out 
to be a major benefit of informa- 
tion centers. In-fact, the propor- 
tion of information centers expe- 
riencing a reduction in their DP 
backlog decreased from 23% in 
1985 to 17% in 1987. But while 
end-user computing did not sig- 
nificantly affect the DP backlog, 
the information center is gener- 
ally credited for reducing the 
“invisible backlog” — that is, 
the jobs that were never submit- 
ted to the data processing de- 
partment for fear of the delay. 

The benefits of the info cen- 
ter have permeated all levels of 
organizations. Of all the informa- 
tion center users surveyed, the 
largest group (40%) consists of 
professional staff, and 26% rep- 
resent clerical and administra- 
tive staff. The number crunchers 
in finance and accounting make 
up the largest segment of users 
by department (24%). Tied for 
second place are manufacturing, 
sales and marketing and adminis- 
tration, each with 15%. 

The range of software tools 
the information center supports 
reflects the needs of these large 
user departments. The most 
popular applications — spread- 
sheets (20%), information re- 
trieval and reporting (19%) and 
word processing (17%) — give 
business professionals and ad- 
ministrative staff the ability to 
manipulate data and text, to gen- 
erate business reports and 
graphics and to perform “what- 
if’ analyses. 

Surprisingly, the fourth most 
common request by users is for 
the development of data base ap- 
plications (12%), surpassing 
both electronic mail (9%) and 
business graphics (8%). Now 
that report generation and ma- 
nipulation of data from existing 
data bases have become routine 
procedures, users are identify- 
ing new applications that could 
improve job performance. 

The range of software tools 
available from the info center en- 
compasses all- sizes of comput- 
ers. Nearly all info centers sup- 
port mainframes (93%) and 
micros (89%). In addition, 50% 
are using minis. 

Users appear to be growing 
increasingly sophisticated in 
their computer use. While PCs 
remain the computer of choice 
for 60% of the users surveyed, 
nearly half (47%) are using main- 
frame computers and a fifth 
(22%) use minis. These numbers 
indicate that users are becoming 
comfortable with a variety of 
computer types, selecting the 
one best suited for specific appli- 
cations. End users’ growing so- 
phistication can also be seen in 
the mainframe products info 
centers support. 

What is surprising is not the 
range of fourth-generation lan- 
guages but rather the number of 
DP tools, such as IBM’s Interac- 
tive System Productivity Facili- 
ty, JCL and CMS, that end users 
are accessing. Besides demand- 
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ing application development sup- 
port, users appear to be becom- 
ing _ involved in more 
programmer-type tasks. 

What about the result of dis- 
tributed computing? Bottom-line 
gains. Survey participants iden- 
tified several departments that 
were providing the best return 
on investment from information 
center services. 


Getting the most out of it 
The greatest return on invest- 
ment was attributed to the larg- 
est user departments: 59% to fi- 
nance and accounting, whose 
ability to control, analyze and 
forecast financial data is critical 
to the profitability of an organi- 
zation; 33% to sales and market- 
ing, for which computer skills re- 
sult in an ability to react quickly 
to the marketplace; and 30% to 
administration, which uses word 
processing tools to automate 
clerical tasks. 

One unexpected finding of the 
Crwth survey was the fact that 
approximately one-fifth, or 23%, 
of- participants claim that 
MIS/DP is one of the depart- 
ments providing the best return 
on investment on info center 
use. At the same time that end 
users are learning about tradi- 
tional DP tools, DP professionals 
are using the power of fourth- 
generation languages to develop 
applications in a fraction of the 
time and cost that Cobol or For- 
tran need. 

For all the info center con- 
cept’s success, however, there 
are major challenges. Faced with 
a wide range of functions and a 
limited staff, the biggest prob- 
lem that information centers 
face is how to use limited re- 
sources for maximum benefits. 
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user hardware and software. 
Eighty-six percent of the info 
centers in the survey said they 
now perform this service, an in- 
crease of 20% since 1985. 

User demands for mainframe- 
micro connectivity and applica- 
tion development have had a sig- 
nificant impact on information 
centers. Both of these services 
have doubled in popularity dur- 
ing the last two years, with the 
former jumping from 43% in 
1985 to 84% in 1987 and the lat- 
ter rising from 16% to 33%. 

Indeed, these services may 
well transform the information 
center’s current role of support- 
ing simple, stand-alone applica- 
tions aimed at personal produc- 
tivity to overseeing the 
development of complex applica- 
tions aimed at work groups and 
departmental areas. Info centers 
are also still expected to provide 
hot-line support (1985: 78%, 
1987: 81%), access to corporate 
data (1985: 58%, 1987: 80%) 
and computer graphics facilities 
(1985: 59%, 1987: 68%). 

While the benefits of end-user 
computing are compelling, sev- 
eral obstacles may still jeopar- 
dize information center success 
(see chart page 15). And like the 
benefits, these obstacles will 
continue to change as the infor- 
mation center concept matures. 

Management and users alike 
now recognize information tech- 
nology as a competitive weapon. 
Only 7% of info centers in 1987 
say they experience the end- 
user resistance felt by 46% of in- 
formation centers in 1985. Man- 
agement resistance has 
decreased from 25% in 1985 to 
18% today. The fact that man- 
agement resistance still lingers 
is probably due to one of the 


One unexpected finding of the Crwth survey was the 
fact that approximately one-fifth, or 23%, of 
participants claim that MIS/DP is one of the 
departments providing the best return on 
investment on info center use. 


With increasing numbers of 
end users demanding support 
and training for both micro and 
mainframe products, the duties 
and responsibilities of informa- 
tion centers have grown dramat- 
ically. The survey found, howev- 
er, that the only service area not 
showing an increase over 1985 
is the one most commonly asso- 
ciated with information centers 
— training end users. 

An indicator of the maturity 
of information centers is the fact 
that the analysis of end-user re- 
quirements — a service provid- 
ed by 92% of information cen- 
ters today compared with 79% in 
1985 — has overtaken training 
as the most common service of 
information centers. As a result 
of this activity, info centers in 
1987 are taking over from DP 
the function of selecting end- 
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main obstacles hindering infor- 
mation centers — the inability 
to justify resources. One-third, 
or 32%, of the information cen- 
ters in the survey reported they 
encounter this problem today. 

If not quickly addressed, the 
info center’s inability to justify 
resources could arrest the devei- 
opment of end-user computing 
because of the inability to get the 
funds for necessities such as per- 
sonnel. 

And the critical lack of -info 
center staff compounds the chal- 
lenge of expanding services and 
increasing user demands. Lack 
of trainers is the chief obstacle 
information centers must over- 
come. More than 65% of infor- 
mation centers claim they are 
urderstaffed in a variety of criti- 
cal job functions, such as train- 
ers, product specialists and ap- 


plication 
specialists. 

To combat the personnel 
shortage, information centers 
are implementing several tech- 
niques to increase the productiv- 
ity of their limited staff. More 
than 59% are turning to the user 
community for information cen- 
ter liaisons. Supplementing the 
limited info center staff, depart- 
mental power users are dealing 
with front-line business comput- 
ing questions. Many information 
centers (36%) have implement- 
ed structured users groups that 
encourage users to share tips 
and solve problems themselves. 

Mentioned by 61% of the sur- 
veyed centers, the leading tech- 
nique for increasing the produc- 
tivity of the information center 
staff is computer-based training 
(CBT), an interactive, self-study 
instructional method delivered 
via a terminal. 

In a time when there is a 
shortage in the number of quali- 
fied data processing trainers, 
CBT is uniquely well-suited to 
satisfying diverse end-user 
needs. In the modern corporate 
environment, business profes- 
sionals, clerical and administra- 
tive personnel and supervisors 
have terminals and PCs at their 
fingertips and can access CBT 
courses from their workstations 
when they need training. 


development 


CBT to the rescue 
Information centers using CBT 
have identified its positive re- 
sults. It provides better training 
availability (89%), permits indi-” 
vidualized training (82%) and is 
more cost-effective than tradi- 
tional methods (78%). Particu- 
larly important to 78% of infor- 
mation centers using CBT is that 
it frees trainers from basic, rou- 
tine training, enabling them to 
act as consultants or advisors to 
end-user professionals on a wide 
range of advanced problems and 
individual applications. 

The tough economic condi- 
tions of the business world today 
have intensified the need in all 
companies for more effective 
analysis, planning and control. 
By supporting end-user comput- 
ing, the information center can 
play an important role in provid- 
ing faster, better access to cor- 
porate information. However, 
the success of the information 
center will depend on its ability 
to grow and mature as technol- 
ogy and user demands change. 

Having achieved its original 
goal of promoting computer lit- 
eracy, the info center is now re- 
defining itself in a world of in- 
creasingly sophisticated users 
and skeptical management. Its 
success will depend on many fac- 
tors: management commitment, - 
end-user cooperation and effec- 
tive training. Supported by these 
resources, the information cen- 
ter can become a significant 
force to increase bottom-line 
gains and sharpen the corporate 
competitive edge. ° 
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Control 
up for grabs 


~— Power tug-of-war 
between MIS, ICs 
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he information center was doing very well. Like most information centers, it had started out with 


few expectations from MIS, but after several years, the info center had established a growing rap- 


port and support from end users. 


The info center was doing a good job in getting the ear of top management as well, something MIS had 


been striking ovt with recently. As a result, the information center seemed to be growing more indepen- 


dent. In a short period, its policies had changed direction and were not always in sync with those of MIS. 


MIS, the info center’s creator, 
stepped in and closed the center. 
It was a classic case of jealousy, of 
the mentor resenting the pupil’s 
success then lashing out. 

“It was also an extreme case, 
but it points out some of the con- 
flicts simmering under the appar- 
ent harmony of many information 
center/MIS relationships,” claims 
David Phillips, president of David 
Phillips Associates, Inc., a New 
York consulting firm that deals 
with info centers and MIS. “It’s all very subtle 
and under the surface, but these struggles ex- 
ist.” 

In another case, this one taken from a report 
issued by the American Management Associa- 
tion (AMA), the MIS department of a large New 
York-based financial institution came down 
hard on its information center, which it claimed 
was blocking MIS attempts to impose standards 
on personal computer purchases and security. 

“Tf the job of the info center is to oversee and 
coordinate end-user activity, it was doing a poor 
job,” explains the financial firm’s director of 
systems development. ‘They were antagonis- 
tic toward the data processing department, and 
they represented a dilution of the department’s 
power.” 

MIS resentment of information centers can 
come from many directions. One primary cause, 
for example, is the tendency of many info cen- 
ters to gravitate toward independence. 

“You have to remember that most info cen- 
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ters have close relationships with MIS that have 
gone through conception, birth and maturity,” 
Phillips says. “‘A sudden independent attitude 
can breed resentment and counteraction from 
the other party.” 

In many cases, growing independence has 
led to a change in the image these centers pre- 
sent to top management. More information 
centers are becoming adept at making sophisti- 
cated self-promotional pitches to those who 
control the money. 

Ellen Snoyer, president of the Dallas-based 
Information Center Institute (ICI), says ICI 
members are now using a combination of news- 
letters, regularly scheduled meetings, manage- 
ment training sessions and seminars to promote 
themselves to upper management. 

“More than half of our members also say that 
top management is [demonstrating its support] 
of information centers through increased finan- 
cial commitment,” Snoyer says. “Their word 
must be getting through.” 

During the course of his info center consult- 
ing work, Phillips says he has also seen a rise in 
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the number and quality of informa- 
tion center self-promotions. 

“There are certain corporate 
departments like data processing 
and human resources that have al- 
ways been like orphaned children 
and that have never done a good 
marketing job with corporate bud- 
get committees,” Phillips claims. 
“In the past, financing for the DP 
department was a given. Not any- 
more. Now MIS has to pitch for its 
funds, and that can be awkward 
for them.” 

“Information centers, in the meantime, have 
been dealing with marketing and accounting 
types, who generally have a history of being 
able to promote themselves well and who have 
been using the best in PC graphics and software 
to do it. The information centers learn such 
slick promotional expertise then use it them- 
selves on the top brass. That can rile MIS,” 
Phillips reports. 

John Plunkett, project manager for informa- 
tion center customer services at Virginia Power 
in Richmond, Va., adds, “If you look at a typical 
information center, you have people who have 
to explain technical things to laymen. That’s a 
talent that can be exploited by info centers in 
selling themselves to top-level management, 
who also tend to be technical novices.” 

Phillips says that info center self-marketing 
“can mean the difference between having a 
bridge or empty space to cross when a budget- 
ary cliff is reached. More information centers 
realize that they have to market themselves 
from the top down as well as the bottom up in an 
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organization. They are getting street 
smart.” 

Information centers can also step on 
some toes on the way there, so Phillips 
says he likes to add one important caveat. 

“I strongly suggest that the info center 
get MIS support before they start mar- 
keting to the upper management brack- 
et,” he says. “I’ve seen resentment de- 
velop in which MIS departments felt they 
were betrayed when the information cen- 
ter bypassed them in a marketing move.” 

Charles Marques, an assistant vice- 
president at Goldome, a financial institu- 
tion based in Buffalo, N.Y., points out an- 
other potential sore point between the 
info center and MIS. Marques, who is in 
MIS and was responsible for the informa- 
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tion center setup at Goldome, claims he 
has seen other problems develop when an 
MIS department coauthors programs 
with the information center. 

“The coauthor syndrome isn’t recog- 
nized yet,” Marques says, “but it does 
something to MIS when a part of its main 
services, [that of] providing corporate ap- 
plications programs, is suddenly shared 
by an info center,” he says. 


Defaults to info centers 

“Ina way it’s the fault of MIS. If end users 
need an output report and they have to 
wait a long time for the mainframe CICS 
application to go through, the project will 
default to the information center, which, 
chances are, now has the expertise and 
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tools to do it,”” Marques says. 

Virginia Talamo, an information man- 
ager at New York-based Coopers & Ly- 
brand, says she thinks info center inde- 
pendence is working directly against a 
general progression toward more MIS 
control over information centers. 

“While MIS managers have tended to 
stay with mainframes and have never 
really entrenched themselves in the cor- 
poration, info center people have been out 
in the field, gaining the support and back- 
ing of end users,” according to Talamo, 
who is the MIS staff member in charge of 
her firm’s information centers. ‘“MIS 
might control the networks, but informa- 
tion centers can stand on their own, and 
the future relationship between MIS and 
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information centers is going to be one of 
partnership, not of control. Because of 
technological necessity, there has to be 
more cooperation between MIS and infor- 
mation centers in the future,” she says. 

Phillips agrees with Talamo. ‘Where 
info centers are not so successful, there is 
a good chance they are being undercut by 
[MIS] jealousy,” he says. 

That was the case at a Long Island, 
N.Y., firm, whose info center manager, 
wishing not to be identified, declares that 
he had to resort to some interesting mar- 
keting ploys to appease the MIS forces 
opposing him. “I used to fight the [MIS] 
politics,” he explains, “but if you can 
work with it, you can get a lot further. 

“‘Now every six months I send out a re- 
port that shows how MIS contributed to 
the progress of the information center. 
That makes them feel directly involved. 
At the same time, we put together execu- 
tive seminars that explain how the infor- 
mation center is a business unit within the 
organization. If there’s one thing I’ve 
learned, it’s that you have to relate to 
these people on their own terms,” the 
info center manager claims. 

“In traditional MIS situations,” Phil- 
lips explains, “the user goes to MIS, 
makes a request, comes back in 18 
months and says that’s not what he want- 
ed. A good information center today will 
have consultants that act like true man- 
agement consultants, who will sit down 
with end users and discuss what they 
want in depth. 

“Users are thrilled to get that kind of 
one-on-one attention,” Phillips adds. 
“That can result in an undercurrent of 
jealousy in MIS departments that don’t 
know how to get close to end users.” 


Green with envy 
In some cases, such envy can lead to ex- 
tremes. 

“Our end users are always trying to 
hire away information center consultants 
because they don’t want to share the con- 
sultants’ expertise with others,” explains 
the info center manager at the Long Is- 
land firm. ‘Most of these information 
center people have come from MIS back- 
grounds, and many were being groomed 
to return [to MIS].” 

Phillips sees this kind of corporate 
raiding becoming more prevalent. 

“Information centers are allowing 
their best people into the user communi- 
ty, and line management loves it,’’ Phillips 
explains. “‘They think they’re getting 
some expertise right there on their pre- 
mises. It can rankle less-progressive MIS 
departments, those who see it more as an 
erosion of their political control and less of 
an aid to end users.” 

Carol Longest, an associate informa- 
tion center analyst and Plunkett’s col- 
league at Virginia Power, says their MIS 
department never expected much from 
their information center, which Longest 
now describes as mature and thriving. 

“They thought of us as the fun bunch 
who wouldn’t do much with these person- 
al computers,” Longest says. “Now they 
realize their mode of operation has to 
change, that they have to get closer to the 
users, and they see us as a good way of do- 
ing it. I see the information center as a 
method for MIS to change their image as 
heads-in-the-sky types.” 

Not that Longest says their informa- 
tion center is at odds with MIS. “I think 
MIS has to lead the way because they un- 
derstand the hardware and systems out 
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there,” she explains. 

Kay Fletcher, a technical administra- 
tive specialist at the Los Alamos National 
Laboratory in Los Alamos, N.M., says 
that as information centers take on more 
responsibilities like consulting and devel- 
oping applications, there is going to be 
some crossover between MIS and info 
center functions with some resulting fric- 
tion. 


One for all, all for one 

“T hope MIS doesn’t retreat back into its 
large systems,” she says. “For every- 
thing to work, MIS and information cen- 
ters have to work together.” 

Plunkett lists other reasons, however, 
why info center/MIS relations could be a 
little less amiable than desired. 

“Information centers attract a wide 
variety of people with different back- 
grounds,” Plunkett explains. “Those who 
do not come from a systems background 
are not going to have the same kind of loy- 
alty [to MIS].” 

Plunkett adds a steady spate of favor- 
able information center press to the list. 
“Tt often seems that information centers 
can’t do anything wrong, and MIS can’t 
do anything right,” he says. “MIS is often 
put in the position of bully by the press. I 
guess it’s the underdog syndrome.” 

According to the Long Island info cen- 
ter manager, MIS can sometimes move at 
a snail’s pace when it comes to recogniz- 
ing the importance of small systems. The 
delay can breed resentment at the info 
center and end-user levels. 

“Senior-level [MIS] people still work 
with larger systems, and the small sys- 
tems technology hasn’t risen high enough 
in organizations for the DP staff to see its 
benefits and support PCs,” the manager 
claims. ‘While I don’t think there’s as 
much MIS turf management, there is also 
not as much cooperation with information 
centers as there probably should be. MIS 
departments can’t go on operating in the 
old ways, in which users go to them, tell 
them what they want and then leave, 
while the systems people work in isolation 
like building contractors.” 

Whether MIS and information centers 
need each other is arguable. The fact is, 
however, they will certainly have to try to 
live in harmony. A recent survey conduct- 
ed by Crwth Computer Coursewares, lo- 
cated in Los Angeles, found only 7% of the 
info center respondents reporting to a de- 
partment other than MIS, including 2% of 
that group who report directly to the vice- 
president of finance. The remaining vast 
majority of information centers report di- 
rectly to MIS. These Crwth figures help 
point out the continuing monolithic pres- 
ence of MIS in the life of most information 
centers. 

“Some of those info centers I’ve seen 
that don’t report to MIS are now paying 
the price of not having established, firm 
guidelines issued by MIS,” Longest 
claims. “‘It often becomes a nightmare.” 

Talamo and others, however, point to 
figures that indicate that more info cen- 
ters have tightened their grasp on their 
own budgets and purchases. If money 
equals power, then it appears information 
centers are controlling more of both. 

“Tf anything indicates that information 
centers have more direct control over 
their destinies, it’s that they have in- 
creased their purchasing power since 
1985,” declares Eric Rolfe Greenberg, 
project director at the AMA in New York. 
Quoting from a 1986 AMA study of infor- 
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mation centers, Greenberg claims, 
‘about two-thirds of all information cen- 
ters have to sign the purchase requisition 
before micro hardware or software may 
be bought, and nearly one-third can now 
sign off on mainframe expenditures.” 

Crwth studies show these figures 
could be even higher. During the course 
of its information center study, Crwth 
found that about 60% of information cen- 
ters contacted controlled a majority of the 
mainframe-based hardware and software 
products aimed at end users. 

“Even so,” Talamo cautions, “MIS 
still controls the accounting functions, 
and I can’t see that changing in the short 
term. The fact is, mainframes are han- 
dling more of the back-office functions, 


and PCs are handling more of the up- 
front, analytical stuff. By technological 
necessity, MIS and information centers 
will thrive and work more closely togeth- 
er. The aspect of politics and control will 
fade, because the technological impera- 
tive is going to make cooperation and mu- 
tual handshaking a first priority.” 


Precluding political power plays 
Part of this movement involves integrat- 
ing small systems with large systems, 
which shouid preclude many potential 
MIS and information center power plays 
because the time available for political 
maneuvering will shrink. 

Goldome’s Marques says that much of 
this emphasis on greater cooperation will 


come from MIS. 

“Until now, MIS had spoken only one 
language, that of the mainframe. But now 
they’ll have to be bilingual and also speak 
to end users.’”’ Marques adds that if MIS 
remains isolated and misses its opportuni- 
ty to become part of the larger scene, it 
will have problems later. 

“T’ve only seen a few cases in which 
MIS departments have blatantly con- 
trolled and used info centers to gain politi- 
cal ends,”’ Phillips says. 

For Phillips, the equation is easy: With 
success comes power, and if that power is 
not undercut, it will grow. ‘The fact is, I 
haven’t seen much information center 
power being undercut for the sake of po- 
litical control,”’ he says. * 
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“7M TIRED 
OF SPOOLING 


GET THE HELP YOU NEED WITH VMSPOOL 


ity the poor spool system. Overworked, misused, and ignored. This can be dangerous. 
A misunderstood spool system is a crisis just waiting to happen. But you can change 
all that with VMSPOOL from VM Software, Inc. 

VMSPOOL monitors spool usage and gives you the tools you need to manage it effi- 
ciently. You choose the capacity threshold that makes sense for your organization. 
VMSPOOL not only warns you when you've reached that point, but gives you advance 
warning in the form of trend information, so you know just how much time you have to 
clear spool space. 

The “state-of-the-spooling-system” display shows you the biggest users and the biggest 
files, so you know right where the problem is. And you can get this information anytime 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE BEFORE NOVEMBER 30, 1987. 


you want or need it, not just when VMSPOOL has identified a problem. 

VMSPOOL gives you complete information on spool usage by owner, date, type of spool 
file, queue, filename, etc. and it gives you comprehensive selection, sorting, and sum- 
marization capabilities. VMSPOOL also creates complete CP accounting records, performs 
automatic file purges by criteria you set, and lets you move selected files to tape. 

Like all VM Software products, VMSPOOL puts you in control of critical aspects of 
your system. For more information, please call 


800-562-7100 (In Virginia or outside the 


Continental U.S. 703-264-8000). VM 
Or write VM Software, Inc., 1800 Alexander Bell Drive, Reston, VA 22091 


Copyright © 1987 VM Software, Inc. 
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Business goes to school 


BY MICHAEL TUCKER 
FEATURES EDITOR 


he function of the in- 
formation center is in 
flux. Its original pur- 
pose — that of provid- 
ing microcomputer- 
based services to end 
users — is no longer 
an exclusive mandate. 
Increasingly, MIS is 
finding different ways 
to bring computing power to 
end users via executive informa- 
tion systems and work group 


computing, for example. 

But there is one area in 
which information centers re- 
main unchallenged — training. 
Many trainers and MIS person- 
nel would argue that info cen- 
ters are the best place to per- 
form the basic education of the 
majority of nontechnical users 
and some technical ones as 
well. 

What can cause some con- 
sternation is the sheer number 
of training methods available. 
MIS and the trainer must decide 
whether users are best educat- 


ed by live instructors, computer- 
based training (CBT) materials, 
interactive video training optical 
disks or plain, old-fashioned 
workbooks. Deciding which ap- 
proach makes sense in terms of 
economics, technology and user 
goals is no small task. 

“It’s an art rather than a sci- 
ence,” notes Larry Page, man- 
ager of training and develop- 
ment at St. Louis-based General 
Dynamics Corp. “The instruc- 
tional designer has to generate a 
vision of the system, a vision of 
how each piece functions with 
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every other, and then deliver.”’ 
Training technologies can 
be plotted on a spectrum ranging 
from the expensive to the 
cheap. At the high- Pea eg ee ee 
cost end, there is Tips on how to 
one-on-one live in- | implement artificial 
struction in which _ intelligence training 


one teacher directly | . fi > 22 
supervises the prog- | 1 your firm, page <<. 


ress of one student. At the inex- 
pensive end, there is the com- 
mon workbook instruction in 
which students attempt to be 
their own teachers. 

As a general rule, what 
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makes training costly is the de- 
gree to which human instructors 
are involved in the process. 

The more time any one individ- 
ual must spend training any 
other individual, the higher the 
price of education. 

By like token, one-on-one 
live instruction is by far the most 
effective means of getting ideas 
across. Quite simply, no method 
of education has ever been de- 
vised that has proven more ef- 
fective than the master/ap- 
prentice relationship. 

But information center man- 
agers must deal with the same 
quandary that perplexes public 
schools the world over: what 
works best, costs most. 

However, there are times 
when even direct, one-on-one 
tutoring can be worth its price. 
Kenneth Bosomworth, presi- 
dent of the consultancy Inter- 
national Resource Develop- 
ment, Inc. in New Canaan, 
Conn., notes, “Which technol- 
ogy you use is as much as any- 
thing else a function of how many 
people you have to train.” 

Thus, if the number of train- 
ees is very small — for example, 
only one person — it can be 
cost-effective to go the one-on- 
one route. This situation holds 
true especially if the trainee pays 
part or all of the cost or if the 
trainee is important enough to 
the organization that expense is 
no object. 

A number of both public and 
private organizations currently 
offer this kind of intense train- 
ing in fields as diverse as Cobol 
application generation and the 
use of spreadsheets. 

A representative training 
company specializing in end-user 
computing is Unisource Texx- 
tel, Inc. in New York. For $75 an 


hour with a three-hour mini- 
mum, Unisource will provide on- 
site, one-on-one instruction in 
the use of the personal comput- 
er. Company President Dick 
Lutz notes that Unisource’s cli- 
ents are frequently high-rank- 
ing corporate officers who sim- 
ply cannot deal with classroom 
instruction. 

The next step beyond indi- 
vidual tutoring is the small- 
group, interactive lecture. This 
type of instruction can be further 
subdivided by cost according to 
whether the lecture is done in- 
house or outside the organiza- 
tion. Again, which of these train- 
ing methods to choose depends 
on the number of individuals the 
information center manager 
wishes to train. 

International Resource De- 
velopment’s Bosomworth ex- 
plains the economics. “If 
you’ve got thousands of people 
to train, and you are going to do 
it again and again, month after 
month, then you'll probably 
want to run in-house classes. But 
if you want to do training in, 
say, data network simulation, 
and your entire data communi- 
cations staff consists of three 
people, then you’re better off 
going with one of the out-of- 
house seminars offered by pri- 
vate and public groups around 
the country.” 


College bound 

In fact, if your numbers are 
small and the subject matter rel- 
atively undemanding, it could 
be that you can unload your 
training requirements to the lo- 
cal community college. Virtually 
any local adult education pro- 
gram can now provide good, in- 
expensive training in such ar- 
eas as word processing, the use 
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of common spreadsheets and so 
on. More technical training can 
usually be found at various pri- 
vate seminar houses. 

The decision to bring in an 
out-of-house training course is 
based, again, on cost. Accord- 
ing to Bosomworth, “The magi- 
cal cutoff point is simple. Most 
out-of-house training programs 
cost between $300 and $600 
for each student. You'll also have 
to pay for each student’s room 
and board during the same peri- 
od. So, make it $1,000 per per- 
son per course. Now, the in- 
structor teaching that course 
would probably agree to do it in- 
house for no more than $3,000 
to $5,000. So if you have 10 peo- 
ple taking that class, you’d be 
well advised to bring it inside.” 

Thus, an information center 
manager can become a kind of 
training broker, discovering 
needs within the company and 
then locating the necessary ex- 
pertise at the right price. In- 
creasingly, some information 
center managers are finding that 
their best market is not the end 
user in search of basic computer 
literacy, but rather MIS people 
seeking nontechnical training. 

For example, Arnoudse and 
Ouellette Associates, Inc. in 
Bedford, N.H., has carved a 
niche for itself as a marketer of 
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in-house seminars in consulting 
and marketing skills for MIS offi- 
cers. The company’s belief is 
that if MIS is to maintain its im- 
portance in the corporation, it 
must forge a new relationship 
with end users. MIS must learn 
to sell its services to users as 
though it were a profit center. 

One user of Arnoudse and 
Ouellette’s services is Jeff Mc- 
Ewen, associate director of in- 
formation management training 
for Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., located in Spring- 
field, Mass. During the past 
year, his firm has had more than 
a hundred MIS employees par- 
ticipate in Arnoudse and Ouel- 
lette’s seminars. 


Technology monastery 
“What they are getting from 
the seminars,” McEwen says, 
“is an idea of how to market 
themselves. Rather than just 
taking orders from end users or 
going to the other extreme and 
trying to tell end users what 
they want, we look for some kind 
of middle ground. We want our 
people to get out of the monas- 
tery of technology and into the 
business mainstream.” 
Ultimately, though, wheth- 
er seminars are done in-house or 
out of house or by company em- 
ployees or free-lance consul- 


tants, live training is expensive. 
“Cost is in delivery, in having hu- 
man instructors,” Page claims. 
He explains that once a training 
course has been developed, it 
can be given again and again. 
The cost of development itself 
is up front. 

However, the cost of deliv- 
ering that same class is constant. 
Each time it is taught, the infor- 
mation center manager must pay 
an instructor, with the price go- 
ing up with class size. Therefore, 
Page says, “‘if I have 30 train- 
ers, and I can get 10 delivering 
courses while 20 develop 
courses, I’m better off.” 

International Resource De- 
velopment’s Bosomworth makes 
a similar point. “Everyone 
would love to somehow develop 
techniques that would insert 
knowledge into people’s heads 
without the huge expense of a 
live instructor. You have consid- 
erable economic motivation to 
experiment with such technol- 
ogies as computer-based train- 
ing and interactive video train- 
ing,”’ he reports. 

Interactive video training is 
a relatively new technology that 
is now gaining a strong follow- 
ing in training circles. Essential- 
ly, an interactive video training 
workstation consists of a com- 
pact disk/read-only memory 


(Jet ajump on your Al education 


BY TED BUSWICK 
SPECIAL TO CW FOCUS 


IS THE TRAINING FIELD ready for artifi- 


cial intelligence education? 


If your organization has AI development 
in progress or is planning some future Al ac- 
tivity, you should be getting AI training un- 
der way as well. Some companies, such as 
Texas Instruments, Inc., Digital Equip- 
ment Corp., Hewlett-Packard Co. and IBM, 
have maior AI training programs in place 


already. 


But what if your firm is not as prepared? 
How can you tell if you’re ready? 

If artificial intelligence work is in its ear- 
liest stages, which is the likely case for most 
companies, it is best to talk to the AI devel- 


opment team. 


Look for the AI champion, that person 
who spearheaded the drive to AI and who 
shepherded the project through the ap- 
proval cycle. It is likely that this person has a 
vision of AI for your organization. Ask him 
or the development team questions such as 


the following: 


Buswick is product development manager for Reading, 
Mass.-based Addison-Wesley Training Systems and di- 
rector of the American Society for Training and Devel- 
opment’s Engineering Continuing Education Network. 
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planned? 


e Are more AI development projects 


If there are more projects, you may need 


to initiate training for management, project 


ed product? 


leaders and knowledge engineers. 

e Is it important that end users of the sys- 

tem understand what is behind the software? 
If end users require this knowledge, 

then they may need an introduction to AI. 

¢ Will your company be selling an Al-relat- 


If your company will market an AI prod- 


robotics. 


uct, then the sales and marketing people may 
need to learn about Al, expert systems or 


Al and training are a combination in- 
creasingly in the news, as many examples in- 


dicate. The Training and Development 


Journal recently ran a cover article on the 
subject. And during the American Society 
for Training and Development’s first Tech- 
nical & Skills Training Conference in Cin- 
cinnati from Oct. 18-21, there will be ex- 
tended sessions for corporate trainers and 


AI. A morning session on Oct. 20 will intro- 
duce trainers to AI, while an afternoon ses- 


sion that day will focus on how AI can be used 
to create training programs. 

Don’t let the onslaught of Al in training 
catch your company by surprise. 
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(CD-ROM) or compact disk in- 
teractive player plus some soft- 
ware and a monitor. Students 
could then work their way 
through courses in almost the 
same way they might work with 
a live tutor. The screen pre- 
sents students with images of an 
instructor or with visual aids 
while they take tests and other- 
wise communicate with the 
program via a keyboard. 

Interactive video training is 
one of the most effective of the 
teacherless methods of instruc- 
tion; it is also one of the most ex- 
pensive. On the spectrum of 
cost and performance, interac- 
tive video training falls nearly 
in the middle, almost exactly on 
the dividing line between live 
and mechanical instruction. 


Interactive video firms 
Many major training firms are 
becoming involved with interac- 
tive video training in one form 
or another, including such com- 
panies as Chicago-based Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 
which is a division of IBM with 
training as its mandate. 

Another more representa- 
tive vendor that is not linked to 
IBM is Advanced Systems, Inc. 
in Arlington Heights, Ill. Until 
five years ago, Advanced Sys- 
tems’ presentations consisted al- 
most entirely of live seminars 
and videotapes. However, Ad- 
vanced Systems has recently 
gotten into interactive video 
training with a passion. 

The company now has an en- 
tire library of interactive video 
training course offerings, rang- 
ing from highly technical materi- 
al to human resource skills, 
available in a number of different 
CD-ROM and compact disk in- 
teractive formats. Advanced 
Systems’ standard interactive 
video training offering consists 
of an IBM Personal Computer, 

a laser videodisk player and as- 
sorted course materials. Pric- 
ing varies acc’ “ding to the 
course. 

One Advanced Systems’ 
customer and an interactive vid- 
eo training user is Larry La- 
rock, administrator for data pro- 
cessing training and 
development at the Automobile 
Club of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. He uses interactive 
video training as part of a wide 
variety of training technologies. 
“We never,” he says, “rely on 
any one approach.” 

However, Larock does see a 
distinct place for interactive vid- 
eo training within his organiza- 
tion. ‘“We’ve found interactive 
video to be successful. We’ve 
found it can be very good when 
the student is going through a 
lot of material. Additionally, in- 
teractive video can be useful in 
a situation in which a student has 
already been through a previ- 
ous learning system but you’re 
not sure what that student’s 
level of learning really is. This is 
particularly true in the case of a 
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new hire,” Larock explains. 

In other words, a trainer can 
use interactive video training to 
put a new employee into a kind 
of flight simulator, a pseudo 
work situation in which the sub- 
ject’s reactions to various real- 
world problems can be judged 
with far greater accuracy than 
they could from the results of a 
written test. He cautions, 
though, ‘““You don’t want to use 
interactive disks with subjective 
types of material . . . where you 
have many different degrees of 
correctness.” 

General Dynamics’ Page is 
another Advanced Systems cus- 
tomer and, as of last year, an in- 
teractive video training user. 
Page is a fan of all computer-as- 
sisted training methods, partial- 
ly because of the cost of live in- 
structors. “It makes sense to let 
the machine do the talking,” he 
says. 

Page also favors computer- 
assisted training because it pro- 
vides greater control over the 
instruction. “If a machine does 
the instruction, it’s consistent. 
You don’t have problems with 
human instructors interpreting 
the material differently from the 
way you meant it. And you ~ 
don’t have teacher burnout 
problems,”’ he notes. 


The rise of CBT 

Less expensive than interac- 
tive video training and one more 
step removed from live instruc- 
tion is computer-based training 
(CBT), also referred to as com- 
puter-based courseware. 

CBT is probably the most 
active area in training today. 
CBT products range in sophis- 
tication from complex main- 
frame systems to little more 
than old-fashioned workbooks on 
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The human aspect of change 


BY STEWART STOKES 
SPECIAL TO CW FOCUS 


WHY IS CHANGE so difficult for people, 
and why do we resist it? No one is exempt 
from this resistance. We all dig in our heels 
now and again. Being affected by change 
rather than instigating the changes is a new 
experience for MIS. Now, however, because 
of end-user computing, the information 
center and the personal computer, MIS itself 
is changing. 

The following are reasons why we find 
change difficult and, at times, fight it: 
© People don’t see a reason for the change. 
© People fear a loss of status, power, au- 
thority, freedom, responsibility, money, self- 
image, employment and the like. 
© People worry that their loss will be great- 


Stokes is vice-president of QED Information Sciences, 
Inc., an educational and training firm in Wellesley, Mass. 
He is the instructor of a course entitled, ‘Managing 
Change in Systems and User Departments.” 


er than their gain. 

¢ People may have had a history of nega- 

tive experiences with change. 

¢ They fear lack of competency or an inabil- 

ity to perform the new task or function. This 

is one of the biggest problems MIS has to 

help people overcome. 

© People fear the unknown. 

¢ They use the change as a focal point 

around which to cluster a collection of griev- 

ances. 

© They suspect the change will result in a 

new social structure, altering who works 

with whom, when and how. 

© The timing of the change seems poor. 

People feel change usually occurs when the 

circuits of the social system are overloaded. 
The more MIS managers know about 

the human side of change, the more effective 

they will be in managing the technical end. 

Unintended negative consequences will al- 

most always result when the human aspects 

are ignored. 


floppy disks. 

CBT materials exist in al- 
most every subject area. Infor- 
mation center managers can, 
for instance, turn to Data Base 
Management, Inc. in Manches- 
ter, Conn., for courseware that 
teaches the fine art of IBM SQL 


programming and IBM DB2 use. 


Or managers can go to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio-based Dpec, Inc. 
for courseware that ranges 








from obtaining basic computer 
literacy to using advanced IBM 
MVS JCL procedures. 
Managers could also go to 
Goal Systems International, 
Inc., also located in Columbus, 
for Phoenix system courseware. 
Phoenix is a mainframe-based 
(but not a mainframe-dependent 
system because it also can ac- 
cess PCs) CBT system that can 
be tailored to meet various in- 


dustry-specific educational 
needs. It can effectively act as 
an operating environment in 
which other types of 
courseware can find a home. 
Not only is Goal offering 
educational media under Phoe- 
nix — including, for instance, 
courseware in the use of the IBM 
VSAM data base management 
techniques — but a number of 
third-party suppliers are as 
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well. Dpec is a member of this latter 
group. 

Information center managers may 
also seek out Champaign, Ill.-based Re- 
gency Systems, Inc., which has devel- 
oped a programming language called 
TEL, or Training and Education Lan- 
guage, specifically designed for develop- 
ers working in the instructional market. 

In fact, the CBT market has become 
so crowded that the information center 
manager looking for instructional soft- 
ware may be better off regarding it as a 
type of vertical application. Rather than 
seeking suppliers of educational software, 
managers could narrow their search to 
vendors playing in specific markets. 

For example, one small CBT new- 
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comer is Wisdom Simulators, Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. At the moment, the com- 
pany’s Microsoft Corp. MS-DOS-based 
products are geared exclusively toward 
two industries — banking and airlines — 
and toward specific target professions 
within those industries, such as tellers 
and platform officers and reservation 
clerks, respectively. Moreover, Wisdom 
Simulators squeezes its educational tar- 
get down even further. Rather than teach 
theory or fact, the company’s products 
attempt to teach judgment. 


Mimics real life 

In practice, teaching the judgment skill 
means that students sit down with the 

products running on a PC and are then 


presented with a series of ghastly, real- 
life situations that they most likely will 
encounter in their professional lives. 
Bank tellers, for instance, may have to 
deal with a fast-change artist or an abu- 
sive customer. The program is like a 
text-only computer game, except that an 
error brings not imaginary harm but 
rather a description of exactly what the 
user has done wrong and how much it 
could cost the bank. 

Most of Wisdom Simulators’ custom- 
ers use the product as an adjunct to a pro- 
gram of live instruction. For instance, 
Carol A. Davis, training officer of the Nor- 
walk Savings Bank in Norwalk, Conn., 
began using the ‘Judgment Exerciser for 
Bank Tellers’ as a follow-up to class- 
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room instruction for new employees. She 
notes, “We give it to employees in their 
second week or so. It gives them a sense 
of what it’s like to deal with real custom- 
ers — including the nasty ones.” 

Some users see the teller product as 
an actual test rather than merely a train- 
ing device. Alta M. Leonard, assistant 
vice-president and branch coordinator of 
the Summit Bank of Marion, located in 
Marion, Ind., notes that her firm uses the 
product to measure the skills of both 
new and old employees. ‘We use it as a 
test of judgment,” she says. “And we’re 
finding that the people who don’t do well 
on it are pretty often the same ones who 
weren’t doing too well in real life, either.” 

Wisdom Simulators’ CBT package 
starts at $2,500. 

Below interactive video training and 
CBT in price are standard videotape and 
workbooks. These techniques are, of 
course, not far removed from self-taught 
methods and their effectiveness is di- 
rectly dependent on the students. 

Still, given a strongly motivated stu- 
dent, such systems can be effective and 


“It is interesting to 
contemplate the day when 
courseware and other 
technologies are actually 
more effective than live 


teachers.” 


KENNETH BOSOMWORTH 
INTERNATIONAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


extremely inexpensive. This is particu- 
larly true if they are used in combination 
with other methods of instruction. 

Video training courses are numerous 
and diverse. They range from such tapes 
as “‘The PC Primer,” a basic introduc- 
tion to computing for the novice end user 
from New York-based Microvideo 
Learning Systems, to an entire video- 
based course in the application of artifi- 
cial intelligence from Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co. in Reading; Mass. The 
course serves as an entire study program 
on Al for high-level, nontechnical man- 
agers. It is effectively a school-in-a-box, 
with lectures on tape and exercises in 
workbooks. 

At this point, the information center 
manager has traveled to the far end of the 
training spectrum. Workbooks are about 
as removed from live instruction as one 
can get. Here, the advantage stems from 
reduced costs. The disadvantage is that 
the information center manager has al- 
most entirely lost the interactive and im- 
mediate nature of live instruction. 

Is there a way to combine the cheap- 
ness of self-teaching with the power of the 
live instructor? At the moment, no. 

But that situation may not last forev- 
er. As interactive video training and CBT 
become more and more sophisticated, 
they may someday approach the effec- 
tiveness of live instruction. 

According to Bosomworth of Interna- 
tional Resource Development, “It is in- 
teresting to contemplate the day when 
courseware and other technologies are 
actually more effective than live teach- 
ers. But then, the significance of that de- 
velopment would go far beyond industri- 
al training into public education. It would 
be a revolution.” * 
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End users 
need not 


apply 


BY STAN KOLODZIEJ 


aul Schaeffer likes to tell his people to get out more often. 


ae 


Schaeffer, manager of information center office systems at 
the Public Service Indiana utility in Plainfield, Ind., advises his infor- 


mation center staff to get to know its users’ businesses. When his staff 


members get to know the business, Schaeffer reasons, that’s when 


their own business will grow. 


To increase such user/information center 
closeness, Schaeffer has developed a program 
called the “Business Analyst.” The program 
takes people with the requisite people skills 
from Schaeffer’s information center and MIS 
areas and seeds them into the user community 
to learn the business of a particular user depart- 
ment. While the business analysts learn, they 
also act as the departments’ info center liaisons 
and general troubleshooters. 

The “Business Analyst” program might be 
unique, but the reasoning behind it is simple 
enough. Those information centers that have a 
finger on the pulse of user departments are go- 
ing to be more helpful than those info centers 
that deal with user departments only when 
there is a fire to put out. If it helps the users, 
Schaeffer claims, it’s going to help the compa- 
ny. And if it helps the company, it’s going to help 
the career paths of the info center staff. 

Schaeffer sees ‘‘Business Analyst” as a way 
of keeping the information center career juices 
flowing at a time when some centers in the U.S. 
are analyzing and reevaluating their missions. 
The outcome of such soul-searching will have a 
direct bearing on the kinds of career opportuni- 
ties available to the info center staff. 

Information centers are young and expected 
to mature quickly. Keep in mind that the major- 
ity of centers came into existence between 
1983 and 1984, a period marked by intense cor- 
porate personal computer purchasing. Informa- 
tion centers rode high on the personal computer 
tsunami. PCs were coming into companies fast, 
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and training and installation were information 
center priority No. 1. The centers had little 
time for self-analysis along the way. 

The dropoff in the growth of information 
center installations after 1984 was steep. Com- 
puter Intelligence, a La Jolla, Calif., research 
group, for example, estimates that the number 
of information center sites in the U.S. increased 
only 3% between July 1985 and July 1987. 

When the PC wave ebbed, many information 
centers suddenly found themselves facing hard 
questions. Not far down that list was the very 
real question of survival. 

Nowadays, fewer information centers worry 
about survival, and many centers are thriving, 
expanding and changing. Part of those changes 
involves new statements of mission. 

According to Ellen Snoyer, president of the 
Information Center Institute in Dallas, a recent 
survey of the institute’s members indicated that 
at least a quarter were experiencing significant 
changes in their information center mission 
statements. 

“A lot of the results pointed to our member 
information centers going their own way in 
roles and job functions,” Snoyer says. ““They 
don’t see themselves as a support tool for MIS 
any longer.” 

As information centers break computer 
ground, new career avenues are also opened. 

“With us,” Schaeffer says, “there has to be 
new movement in the information center for 
staff members to grow into. We approach it 
from the view that if what the center is doing is 
continually strengthening the strategic role of 
computers in our organization, then that will 
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careers don’t 
lead to MIS 


open more doors for our info center people.” 
For example, Schaeffer says, his information 
center recently scanned markets to locate and 
test some much-needed heat loss and gain soft- 
ware packages for its marketing department. 
The center also created a new program that 
uses plant equipment more efficiently. Though 
not earth-shaking projects, Schaeffer says, 
these undertakings involved close cooperation 
between the information center and user 
groups. Furthermore, both programs are indic- 
ative of what can expand an information center 
person’s role beyond training and installation. 
“There are big changes in information cen- 
ter career paths,” Schaeffer claims. “It’s all 
happening fast. Only a few years ago, the infor- 
mation center staff was from the DP side. Not 
anymore. As information centers mature, the 
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DP people say they have to learn 
more about the technical and 
automation sides of PCs. So they 
came to the information center 
to learn about them. In the 
meantime, we’ve brought people 
in from the user community, and 
we've placed DP people into the 
user community. In the end, this 
will make data processing people 
more marketable.” 

Schaeffer adds that although 
his business analysts usually car- 
ry more of an MIS background, 
communication skills are as im- 


MIS might welcome 
back its own, but it 
seems to turn a cold 
recruitment shoulder 
to those information 
center employees 
without MIS 
backgrounds. 


portant as the technical skills 
they can bring to the table. 

The majority of information 
centers are still under the aegis 
of MIS departments, a relation- 
ship sometimes rife with political 
overtones. Nothing will raise the 
hackles of an MIS manager more 
than using the word “control” 
when describing the MIS/infor- 
mation center relation. The in- 
terviewer is quickly steered to 
words such as “‘affiliation,”’ ‘‘co- 
operation” and “‘partnership.” 

What MIS gives with one 
hand, it seems to take back with 
the other. A recent study by 
Crwth Computer Coursewares 
in Los Angeles indicates that a 
majority (more than 60%) of info 
center personnel who leave their 
positions climb back into MIS as 
technicians or managers. 

That is the route Pat Cupoli 
took. As the Business Systems 
specialist at Rolling Meadows, 
Ill.-based Northrop Corp., Cu- 
poli is excited about her plan 
known as “Information Ware- 
house,” which will identify and 
gather corporate data and place 
it in the hands of end users. 

Cupoli says she will use her 
info center analyst skills in her 
new position to coordinate the 
plan with the information center 
and Northrop end users. 

“The information center is 
coming out of its traditional role 
of data administration and is en- 
tering a second phase of helping 
people put together systems 
that will help change compa- 
nies,” Cupoli explains. “That 
means more direct consulting, 
not just the ad hoc stuff that info 
centers have been doing.” 

Cupoli says she would eventu- 
ally like to return to an info cen- 
ter, but this time as manager. 

Ojars Strauss, a user center 
consultant with Cenex/Land-O- 
Lakes AG Services in Inver 
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Grove Heights, Minn., was 
teaching foreign languages be- 
fore changing careers in mid- 
stream to become first a pro- 
grammer then an information 
center staff member. 

“T think the variety of experi- 
ence has helped me,” Strauss 
claims. “It wasn’t so long ago 
that I felt helpless in front of a 
computer. That tends to get you 
closer to users.” 

Although Strauss and Cupoli, 
a former librarian, each came 
from non-computer-work back- 
grounds, they first passed 
through the MIS mills before en- 
tering the information center 
world, a well-traveled route. 

The opposite journey appears 
less popular. MIS might wel- 
come back its own, but it seems 
to turn a cold recruitment shoul- 
der to those information center 
employees without MIS back- 
grounds. 

“In my experience, informa- 
tion center people who come 
from a PC user background will 
have a rough time getting into 
MIS,” says Lou Vogel, an infor- 
mation center manager and man- 
ager of systems development at 
Georgia Gulf Corp. in Baton 
Rouge, La. 

“MIS is still a mainframe do- 
main. The talents that informa- 
tion center people with PC user 
backgrounds bring with them 
probably won’t be right for MIS. 
Of course, that reasoning can ap- 
ply to a mainframe person going 
into the user department. Both 
parties might have the right tal- 
ent but not the right training,” 
he says. 

From where Virginia Talamo 
sits, the view for information 
center career opportunities is 
not too bright right now. Ta- 
lamo, like Vogel, wears two hats; 
one as microcomputer manager 
at Coopers & Lybrand’s head of- 
fice in New York and another as 
public relations coordinator and 
treasurer for the Microcomput- 
er Managers Association. 


Back in gear 

Talamo, who recently convened 
a gathering of career counselors, 
recruiters and human resources 
personnel, says these profes- 
sionals painted a picture of an 
info center industry just begin- 
ning to get back into gear. 
Though Talamo qualifies that 
micro managers are not neces- 
sarily working with or within info 
centers at some companies, she 
says many such managers have 
information center backgrounds. 
She, therefore, claims her com- 
ments are valid for most corpo- 
rate info centers. 

“There has been a change fol- 
lowing the [PC] purchasing 
slump,” Talamo says. ‘Our per- 
ception has been of a market for 
fewer [job] opportunities and a 
compression of salaries. When 
you’re in demand, salaries in- 
crease. The demand isn’t there 
yet, though there are bright 
signs.” 


CAREER PATHS 


One encouraging sign is the 
creation of more coordinator- 
type jobs, an occurrence that Ta- 
lamo says is placing staff from in- 
formation centers or MIS 
directly into the end-user com- 
munity, somewhat analogous to 
Schaeffer’s business analysts. 
The Crwth study indicates that 
almost 40% of information cen- 
ter personnel see opportunities 
of eventually finding their way to 
full-time consultant and manager 
positions in the user community. 

“Companies are buying more 
PCs again,” Talamo says. “Be- 
hind that, I see MIS [managers] 
suddenly taking a longer look at 
PCs and noticing how important 
the machines are to companies. 
They also know that they [MIS] 
are often not the best people to 
handle this situation. They are 
slowly giving information cen- 
ters more freedom to try inter- 
esting things with users. That 
will lead to some interesting ca- 
reer paths.” 


Dramatic change 
Paul Schapira agrees. 

“Info centers have changed 
so dramatically, * says Schapira, 
information data base manager 
at Woburn, Mass.-based Mar- 
shalls, Inc. ‘When I attended the 
first information center confer- 
ence in Boston in 1984, about 
90% of the topics concerned 
mainframes. Now, I’d say 70% 
are PC related. End-user depart- 
ments want some expertise right 
there [in the department]. Rath- 
er than waiting for an informa- 
tion center backlog, they'll get a 
person in from the center or 
from the outside, and if the de- 
partment is big enough, that per- 
son will stay. These guys be- 
come analysts, they develop 
programs, they troubleshoot and 
they keep up with current tech- 
nology. It’s a whole new posi- 
tion.” 

Peter Carino, information 
center manager at the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
calmed the concerns of his infor- 
mation center staff by assigning 
them titles reflecting their MIS 
background. 

“We're a vanilla information 
center. We do everything other 
information centers do, except 
we don’t have office automation 
planners, resource planners and 
hot-line attendants like other in- 
formation centers,’ Carino ex- 
plains. ‘We have project manag- 
ers, analysts and programmers, 
instead. We’ve set up consulting 
contracts with our user commu- 
nity. Last quarter, out of 600 
contracts with user depart- 
ments, 40% of those contracts 
were for consulting purposes. 
Arranging such contracts and 
working under a set of MIS titles 
is a solution to some of the mo- 
rale and promotion concerns 
that are sometimes inbred with 
information centers.” 

Carino thinks that another big 
part of keeping information cen- 
ter employee morale on the up- 
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swing is having the staff involved 
in current technology. 


Heavy involvement 

“We have requests for proposals 
under way on a campus [Inte- 
grated Services Digital Net- 
work] installation, and there is 
talk of bringing in fourth-genera- 
tion languages,” Carino says. 
“When those things reach the 
end users, we'll be heavily in- 
volved. Maybe we’ll change the 
info center organization to meet 
these new technologies. We'll 
see. I think a lot of centers are 
reaching the stage where they 
can experiment with their staff 
positions in relation to changes 
in new technology.” 

In a political light, however, 
Talamo cautions against equat- 
ing greater freedom to experi- 
ment with greater autonomy. 

“There is now a very strong 
user pull toward PC connectivity 
through networking and micro- 
to-mainframe links,” she says. 
“Much of that is running counter 
to information center autonomy 
because MIS is firmly in the driv- 
er’s seat in both services, and 
both services are becoming very 
important.” 

They are getting so impor- 
tant, Talamo says, that in some 
cases info centers and micro 
managers are being joined closer 
to MIS to organize connectivity 
better. 

“‘T can see cases in which MIS 
decides to staff end-user coordi- 
nators directly from their own 
ranks, bypassing the information 
center and user communities,”’ 
Talamo adds. 

Not all the resistance will 
come from MIS. 

“People in information cen- 


- ters tend to be naive,” says Wil- 


“People in 
information centers 
tend to be naive. They 
are not the 


instruments of change 
they tend to believe 
[they are] nor that IBM 
wants them to believe 


{they are}.” 


WILLIAM SEBRELL 
HARTFORD INSURANCE 


liam Sebrell, director of techni- 
cal education at the Hartford 
Insurance in Hartford, Conn. 
“They are not the instruments 
of change they tend to believe 
[they are] nor that IBM wants 
them to believe [they are].”’ 

In the eyes of Sebrell, many 
information centers would do 
much better and increase their 
chances of future survival if they 
concentrate on training, one of 
the info center’s traditional 
mainstays. 


“Most info centers do not re- 
alize that many end-user prob- 
lems can be solved through ade- 
quate training,” Sebrell 
explains. “We have three levels 
of training here, from stand-up 
lectures to off-the-shelf software 
training packages. Most naive 
information centers remain 
stuck at the first level. At a cer- 
tain stage, I think the future of 
every info center becomes a 
training issue. I see so many cen- 
ters that have to bring in high- 
priced outside consultants to put 
through projects the info center 
thought it could handle. They 
don’t realize that many of the 
problems can be solved through 
better training.” 

Following Sebrell’s philoso- 
phy, it is no surprise that Hart- 
ford Insurance’s information 
center is almost exclusively 
made up of dedicated trainers. 
And almost all have arrived by 
way of the company’s MIS de- 
partment. 

What does that mean for in- 
formation center career ad- 
vancement at Hartford? 

“T tell all trainers coming in 
that I expect them to be here for 
three years,” Sebrell says. ‘“Af- 
ter that, they can move back into 
MIS, or we can retrain them for 
some other work field they are 
interested in. I don’t see anyone 
{from the information center] 
finding a position in the user 
community.” 

A shortage of skilled informa- 
tion center staff for training posi- 
tions has created a large private 
industry of computer-based 
training packages and instruc- 
tors. In the Crwth survey, a vast 
majority of information centers 
still listed training as a top priori- 
ty, and nearly half said they were 
hampered by a lack of available 
trainers. 

It seems clear that although 
many centers are making con- 
scious efforts to move away from 
end-user training and support, 
the two still loom large in the info 
center psyche. 

Northrop’s Cupoli cautions 
information centers, however, 
against staying too pat with tra- 
ditional training and support 
functions. 

“As information centers 
grow, their emphasis has to be 
more on consulting,” she says. 
“T know that’s what our end us- 
ers are coming to us for. And 
that’s what will open information 
center career doors in the fu- 
ture.” 

And anyway, Marshalls’ 
Schapira explains, info centers 
are simply too young yet to en- 
able researchers to get a good 
handle on where information 
center career paths are leading. 

“That’s especially true for in- 
formation center managers like 
myself,” he says.‘“‘Who knows 
where we’ll wind up? In a way, 
it’s like when I was teaching. 
‘Old teachers never die,’ we used 
to say, ‘they just lose their 
class.’ ”” * 
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Info center 
organized 
along new lines 


BY THEODORE KLEIN 


enior management today 


recognizes that end-user com- 


puting and related forms of dis- 


tributed computing are undergoing dramatic 


changes. As decentralized technologies im- 


prove far beyond initial expectations and as end 


users grow increasingly computer literate, a 
tremendous potential emerges for exploiting 
these technologies for a corporate and personal 
advantage. 

Information centers are not immune to this 
upheaval. Currently, mature information cen- 
ters are witnessing a transition from personal 
computers to departmental computing, pre- 
senting a means of tapping technological poten- 
tial for corporate benefit. 

Consider the information center as a clearly 
defined business unit providing a portfolio of 
consulting and technical services to the end- 
user computing community. For example, most 
information centers offer a broad range of sup- 
port, in the form of newsletters, product acqui- 
sition, end-user classes, libraries, data down- 
loads and, perhaps, even hardware and network 
installation. Most often, however, the services 
an information center provides are a function of 
its maturity and the expanding capabilities and 
sophistication of its staff and client community. 

For each service that an information center 
provides, two attributes can be identified — a 
service orientation and a service level degree. 

There are a range of service orientations, 
which can be classified into passive or active 
modes. A passive information center’s service 
objective is to increase an end user’s self-suffi- 
ciency by training him in a particular software 
package, for example. By contrast, an active 


Klein is president of the Boston-based Boston Systems 
Group, Inc., a management consulting and systems devel- 
opment firm. He previously served on the graduate faculty 
at Boston University. 


service is oriented toward direct involvement 
or assistance for users by installing hardware or 
acquiring software for them, for example. 

The other attribute of info center services is 
the service level degree, which is measured by 
the amount of time and effort it takes for the 
info center to perform a service. Unfocused, 
quick and superficial services include putting 
out a newsletter, maintaining a software library 
and setting up a hot line. More focused, lengthy 
and in-depth center services include arranging 
for data extracts, coordinating vendors and cre- 
ating system development guidelines for users. 

By examining how these two attributes apply 
to an information center, cne can chart the cen- 
ter’s growth from infancy through adolescence 
and into maturity. 

Most start-up information centers begin as 
small groups, perhaps with a single part-time in- 
dividual and with limited mainframe support. 
This “young” info center then usually expands 
its responsibilities to include setting up a li- 
brary, publishing a newsletter, offering initial 
Lotus Development Corp. 1-2-3 or personal 
computing training and, perhaps, staffing a hot 
line. 

However, just as the information center 
grows capable of effectively providing these 
services, end users begin clamoring for more 
sophisticated, often mainframe-based services. 
To cope, the center evolves and adds staff, in- 
creases its software product library, makes mi- 
cro-mainframe links available, begins to re- 
search and prescribe mainframe fourth- 
generation languages, facilitates data extracts 
and downloads and arranges for the corporate 
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PC Magazine just gave our 386/16 personal 


computer they have ever tested. Based on 


research and development applications, CAD/CAM, database management and: 
entry-level, {ow cost alternative to a minicomputer in multiuser enowonments 


3 8 6" 


SYSTEM 
their Editors Choice Award. Info World Magazine called it the fastest desktop 
technology that iiilizes 0 wait state Static RAL thie machine is hishiy eflectice in 


eek In addition, it is an ideal 
UNIX ®/XENIX™ operating systems. 


The PC’ Limited 386/16 is compatible with industry standard softscare and will run MS-OS/2™ when it becomes available. 


STANDARD FEATURES 

AND OPTIONS 

Inte! 80386 running at 16 MHz. 

1 MB of 0 wait state Static RAM, 
expandable to 6 MB. Static RAM and 
10 MB Dynamic RAM. 

1.2 MB floppy drive. 

Floppy and hard drive controller. 

Enhanced 101 key keyboard. 

2 serial and 1 parallel ports. 


200 watt power supply. 
Real-time clock. 


8 expansion slots {1 32-bit, 5 16-bit, 
2 8-bit). 

12-month, on-site Honeywell Bull service 
contract. (Available for the 
Monochrome and EGA color systems.) 

Built in the U.S.A. 

New low price # 


MONOCHROME SYSTEM 

Monochrome graphics display adaptor 
(720350) with second parallel port. 

‘With a 40 i ee 
drive 


mse a 
one 


EGA CoLor SysTEM 
BGA high resolution monitor and 


wae ed 28 ms hard 

a ms 

waste ae 28 ms hard 
drive $5,199, > 

With a 150 MB, 18 ms super speed ESDI 
hard drive $6,499. 


We'D BE REAL Proun 10 SEND YOU OUR 
New CaTal.oG. FREE. 


Our new 8-page catalog will give you alt the information you need to choose the 
PC's Limited system that's right for your application. It includes detailed specifications and prices 
on everything from the economical Turbo 8086 to our extremely fast 286 and 386 models. 
You'll also find listings for the options and peripherals we offer, as weil as all the details on our 
excellent service and support programs. Call o» return this card today for your free catalog. 
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PC'S LIMITED 


1611 Headway Circle 
Building Three 
Austin, Texas 78754-9990 
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WE JUST THINK 
MOST COMPUTER 
COMPANIES 
HAVE THE WRONG 
ATTITUDE. 


What most companies are charging 
for a PC these days is plain robbery. 
So we came up with a good way to 
offer fast, high performance compu- 
ters for a whole lot less. 

We sell direct to users like you. 
There's no middleman. No computer 
dealer. And no dealer mark up. 

PC’s Limited computers are de- 
signed and built right here in Austin, 
Texas. So you can pick up the phone, 
and order a system that’s DOS and 
MS-0S/2™ compatible, and it'll be 
delivered directly to you. 

Our complete systems prices also 
come with something other manufac- 
turers can’t match. An optional one 
year, on-site service contract from 
Honeywell Bull, plus unlimited access 
to our tech support people over toll 
free phone lines. And if you're not 
totally satisfied within 30 days we'll 
refund your money. 

People seem to appreciate what 
we're doing, In just three years we've 
become the seventh largest personal 
computer company in America. Part of 
it is because we produce some real fine 
machines. But a lot of it is nothing 
more than having the right attitude. 
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coordination and volume pur- 
chase of software packages. 

The range of these extended 
services is hailed by end users, 
but they still want more. So the 
information center takes on an- 
other set of responsibilities, be- 
coming decentralized and mini- 
computer-based, creating PC 
applications development guide- 
lines, arranging for the installa- 
tion of multiuser local-area net- 
works (LAN) and, perhaps, even 
undertaking direct responsibility 
for applications development. At 
this point, the information cen- 
ter has reached maturity. 

Inevitably, the success of the 
information center contributes 
to its extinction. As information 
centers assist in educating end 
users, fostering an atmosphere 
of distributed microcomputer 
growth and providing a wealth of 
technical and problem-solving 
support, end users become so- 
phisticated users. 

Ultimately, end users will 
identify complex departmental 
problems and, without recogniz- 
ing the implications of their ac- 
tions, begin to develop complex 
departmental software. This 
software often may take the 
form of ‘monster spread- 
sheets,” complicated and undoc- 
umented data base systems or 
convoluted data entry and re- 
porting procedures often devel- 
oped using flexible and powerful 
fourth-generation languages. 

Often, the information center 
does not recognize the monster 
it has created and has been na- 
ively feeding. However, systems 
professionals have long realized 
the important distinction be- 
tween single-user systems and 
corporate systems. 


Keeping a broad view 

Development issues such as data 
integrity, system administra- 
tion, design modularity, main- 
tainability and technical migra- 
tion paths are foremost in 
system designers’ minds. Fur- 
thermore, there are a wide vari- 
ety of controls, procedures and 
mechanisms in place to ensure 
the long-term integrity of insti- 
tutional systems that often out- 
live their designers, developers 
and administrators. End users 
are not used to thinking this way. 

Information centers are not 
just for personal computers any- 
more. They represent a transito- 
ry link between end-user com- 
puting and decentralized, 
sophisticated departmental sys- 
tems that will serve the needs of 
the corporation for the remain- 
der of the century. 

To deal with this challenge, 
MIS departments must effec- 
tively address the issues of dis- 
tinguishing between distributed 
end-user systems that serve the 
unique needs of the individual 
and decentralized systems that 
serve the broader needs of the 
corporation. 

There are five telltale signs as 
information centers emerge 
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from merely helping the end 
user with his PC to taking on 
more sophisticated, departmen- 
tal responsibilities. These signs 
point to this transition in philoso- 
phy, and MIS managers would be 
well advised to recognize them. 

Driven by increased end-user 
expertise, the first transitional 
indicator is the development of 
small, informal information cen- 
ters emerging from the technical 
sophistication of one or two end 
users. These end users take on 
more technical work, often on 

Inevitably, the success 
of the information 
center contributes to 
its extinction. 
their own time but occasionally 
at the expense of their other du- 
ties. Because of the richness of 
their direct experiences, these 
users quickly outpace the techni- 
cal expertise of the info center 
and rapidly become known as 
resident technical experts. 

Other department members 
flock to these knowledgeable us- 
ers with their technical prob- 
lems, often because of the ex- 
perts’ unique location within the 
user department. As a conse- 
quence, such resident technical 
experts are often in an enviable 
position, able to assess, identify 
and initialize complex systems 
development efforts well beyond 
MIS’s reach and control. 

Businesses and managers in- 
creasingly are calling on technol- 
ogy to help fight the competition 
and improve productivity. And 
as functional management deals 
with technology, it gains valu- 
able insight and knowledge. No 
longer is the MIS/DP depart- 
ment called on to simply auto- 
mate a process. 

Instead, senior marketing, 
production and financial manage- 
ment, often with little computer 
knowledge, are wresting from 
MIS the action of identifying and 
utilizing decentralized PCs. This 
increased awareness, participa- 
tion and desire for control is an- 
other sign that functional man- 
agement wants to utilize 
decentralized technologies to 
maximize productivity. 

A third indication of the de- 
centralized computing evolution 
is the large concentration of so- 
phisticated computing power by 
a single end user. Often, this sign 
manifests itself in the prolifera- 
tion of PCs in a department, in an 
increase in the need for process- 
ing capability, in the desire for 
greater amounts of on-line file 
storage and in the perceived 
need for sophisticated micro- 
computer-to-mainframe com- 
munications. 

The desire for lateral commu- 
nications becomes the fourth 
sign of the move toward decen- 
tralization. As end-user abilities 
increase, a perceived need for in- 


tradepartmental communica- 
tions emerges, which is the driv- 
ing force behind the installation 
of many LANs. Despite the fact 
that most LANs provide only 
minimal electronic mail and de- 
vice-sharing facilities, their in- 
stallation continues at a rapid 
pace. The articulated and cost- 
justified need for these networks 
is a key sign that end users have 
become more sophisticated in 
the use of decentralized technol- 
ogy. 
A fifth and final signal that end 
users have evolved beyond the 
initial stages of individual PC use 
is the realization that without 
some measure of help, successful 
development of complex sys- 
tems remains out of their reach, 
no matter how well-versed in 
technology they may be. 

Whereas before only systems 
professionals recognized the 
overall effects of changes to end- 
user systems, mature users now 
understand that departmental 
systems cross individual and 
work group boundaries and, as a 
consequence, introduce compli- 
cated political and organizational 
change issues that they cannot 
handle alone. Users must enlist 
the help of professionals with the 
ability to manage such change 
through consensus-building and 
maintaining an objective per- 
spective. 

The evolution of the informa- 
tion center function is inevitable. 
The two key forces that affect 
this change are personnel and 
more powerful and capable soft- 
ware tools. 

There are five classes of per- 
sonnel that could potentially de- 
velop information systems, as 
follows: 

e The end consumer. This end 
user generally has minimal expe- 
rience in systems development 
and little interest in the technol- 
ogy. However, such a person can 
aptly use a variety of data ma- 
nipulation and spreadsheet tools. 
e Business analyst. This user 
typically has a small amount of 
technical experience and some 
capability to do minor amounts 
of systems development. 

© User/developer. This user has 
a moderate amount of develop- 
ment capability and is often well- 
versed in the technology. Armed 
with a business or computer sci- 
ence degree, the user/developer 
is capable of undertaking sophis- 
ticated systems development. 

e Applications programmer. 
This type of computer user fo- 
cuses strictly on information sys- 
tems development. He may have 
direct development responsibil- 
ities and substantial technical ex- 
perience. 

e Experienced programmer. Of- 


.ten extremely knowledgeable in 


software development, this user 
has a highly technical focus. 
Most often, the information 
center is staffed with individuals 
with backgrounds in applications 
programming or with skills simi- 
lar to what a user/developer 
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might possess. However, all 
large organizations are experi- 
encing a substantial amount of 
interdepartmental movement 
between these groups. 

The educational and technical 
distinctions between groups will 
diminish over time as end users 
grow much more sophisticated 
in their use of technology and as 
trained systems professionals 
find themselves on more busi- 
ness-oriented career tracks. 


Powerful advances 

In addition to the rapid changes 
occurring in personnel capabili- 
ties, tremendous advances have 
been made in the speed, flexibili- 
ty and power of software tools, 
such as filing or spreadsheet pro- 
grams; end-user relational data 
base languages; fourth-genera- 
tion packages; programming 
tools and languages; and assem- 
bler or C programming and so- 
phisticated data base systems. 

Today’s new hardware and 
software technologies have pro- 
vided even the most novice per- 
sonnel with capable tools to de- 
velop sophisticated information 
systems. Considering Apple 
Computer, Inc.’s recent Hyper- 
card announcement for the Mac- 
intosh, which provides users as- 
sociative access to files and 
applications, this trend is far 
from over. The combination of 
personnel changes and influx of 
powerful and useful develop- 
ment tools are easing the shift to 
decentralization in info centers. 

What happens when the right 
mix of the aforementioned per- 
sonnel and technology occurs? 

Traditionally, MIS-oriented 
personnel, often led by techni- 
cally sophisticated and profes- 
sionally trained software devel- 
opers, use advanced 
programming languages, main- 
frame technologies and tradi- 
tional, structured methodologies 
for institutional systems devel- 
opment. Meanwhile, individual 
end users use fourth-generation, 
spreadsheet and related soft- 
ware tools primarily to develop a 
broad range of individual and 
work group systems. 

However, the delineating 
lines between end users and MIS 
are blurring. Increasingly so- 
phisticated end users are devel- 
oping systems that rival the 
mainframe in complexity. These 
users read programming books, 
take evening computer classes 
and practice their craft until they 
rival the professional developer 
in terms of technical develop- 
ment skills. 

On the other side, many pro- 
fessional software developers 
from MIS departments are en- 
amored with the flexibility and 
power of fourth-generation lan- 
guages and are considering such 
tools for development. Further- 
more, many professional soft- 
ware developers, tired of the 
technical tedium of their job, are 
making career moves into busi- 
ness departments. 


In the center of this rapidly 
evolving environment is the in- 
formation center, which strives 
to educate end users while serv- 
ing the broader needs of the MIS 
and corporate organization. 

Five paramount issues soon 

become apparent in smoothing 
the transition from a mature in- 
formation center to effective de- 
centralized information systems 
departments. Organizations 
must develop guidelines and 
plans to address the following 
concerns: 
© Strategic issues. What is the 
most appropriate balance be- 
tween your centralized corpo- 
rate information systems group 
and your soon-to-be established 
decentralized, departmental 
end-user groups, given your 
competition, corporate culture 
and unique staff capabilities? 
¢ Architectural issues. How can 
your firm identify information 
system opportunities, and how 
does MIS ensure that these op- 
portunities are channeled to the 
appropriate corporate or depart- 
mental staff for assessment and 
development? 
© Technological issues. How are 
advances in hardware, software 
data base and communications 
technologies going to be dealt 
with by department computing 
staff? Is there a migration path 
for decentralized systems? 
¢ Educational issues. How can 
your organization deal with the 
rapid increase in computer liter- 
acy among personnel, and how 
can you focus this expertise in 
the correct direction? 
¢ Growth issues. How do you 
manage the growth of distribut- 
ed applications as they become 
more sophisticated and corpo- 
rate in nature, and how do you 
effectively disperse previously 
centralized mainframe systems? 
’ Difficult questions, indeed. 
But considering the vast poten- 
tial afforded by staff capabilities 
and by decentralized technol- 
ogies, these are issues that com- 
panies will need to answer and 
address if today’s corporation is 
going to succeed. 

By training corporate staff, 
by assisting in identifying new 
opportunities and by fostering 
the use of new technologies in 
the corporate environment, the 
information center has, in effect, 
put itself out of business. 

During the next 10 years, the 
evolution of the information cen- 
ter will bring about a new form of 
end-user, distributed and de- 
partmental computing. Fueled 
by rapid advances in powerful 
and flexible workstation technol- 
ogy, firms will find imaginative 
uses of micros as competitive 
weapons. Although much of cor- 
porate data will continue to re- 
main in centralized data bases, 
distributed departmental pro- 
cessing will become a key means 
for achieving organizational ad- 
vantage. The info center should 
be credited with laying the 
groundwork for thischange. + 
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Coping with 
application demand 
Info center managers tell their stories 


BY REBECCA HURST 


eveloping applications for end users has put 
many information centers somewhere be- 
tween the proverbial rock and a hard place. 


On one side, these centers are being asked to introduce an 
increasing variety of microcomputer hardware and soft- 
ware products. From the other side, they face growing de- 


mands to develop applications to work with these products. Given their often limited 
resources, information centers are finding that something has to give, and that 
something is usually software development. 

Many information centers are building a small backlog of applications that mirror 
the unmet demand for larger system software confronting data processing centers. 
The irony of this situation is not missed by most information center managers, who 
recall that the centers were created to eliminate such backlogs. 

Some managers argue that microcomputer applications development should be 
handed back to DP or MIS. Others say the information center is in the best position 
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to create applications that meet micro us- 
ers’ needs. However, managers offer sev- 
eral caveats concerning management 
support, duty distinctions and software 
development limitations. Most informa- 
tion center managers agree on one thing, 
however. Centers cannot continue to jug- 
gle development and support functions if 
they are to remain effective. 


Fortune 500 case 

An information center by another name, 
the end-user computing group of a South- 
west Fortune 500 manufacturing firm 
shares many of the application develop- 
ment responsibilities and problems facing 
info centers. Created early this year from 
several satellite systems groups, the cen- 
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tralized end-user computing group al- 
ready faces a six-month backlog. 

That type of backlog is likely to get 
worse, predicts Gerald Hynes, supervisor 
of management systems for Allied-Signal, 
Inc.’s Bendix Kansas City Division in Mis- 
souri. First, programming accounts for 
only part of the time required by an appli- 
cation; the other part is maintenance, he 
says. “Programmers may think they’re 


through when they’ve finished a project, 


but in two weeks or six months, the user is 
going to need changes to the software.” 

A second problem is limited staff size. 
“Most information centers are under- 
staffed,” Hynes claims. His own staff in- 
cludes four personal computer specialists 
who provide information center services. 
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These specialists are responsible for al- 
most 650 micros, he notes. ‘Our compa- 
ny has added 150 PCs per year,” Hynes 
says. “At that rate, four people will be 
supporting almost 800 systems in 1988.” 
With these limited staff resources, it is dif- 
ficult to allocate staff members to pro- 
gramming projects, he comments. 

Four years ago, when the PC user 
community was small, it was difficult for 
Hynes’s staff to realize that they had lim- 
ited resources. ‘They thought they could 
provide help and programming for every- 
body,” he recalls. “They have since real- 
ized that they have a hard enough time 
providing everyone with support.” 
Therefore, Hynes warns information cen- 
ters to avoid programming before they 
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realize that they cannot keep it up. 

The manufacturing firm’s end-user 
computing manager, who has an 11-per- 
son staff, acknowledges that providing 
support and application development ser- 
vices can tax the group’s resources. How- 
ever, everyone performs both services at 
her company, she says. “People become 
bored just providing support,” she says. 

Hynes agrees. “Our group started out 
as a scientific programming unit that - 
wrote in Fortran,” he recalls. “It has been 
difficult for these programmers to move 
into a support role, and it’s hard for them 
to turn down an application request.” In 
many cases, when programmers ask to 
develop end-user software, Hynes re- 
minds them that they will be responsible 
for its support. “I tell them that they’re 
tied to it ’til death do you part,” he says. 
Understanding the implications, pro- 
grammers usually choose not to write the 
application. 

There are occasional éxceptions to the 


Gerald Hyne: 


rules, Hynes says. If a programmer can 
write an application in less than two days 
and it will not require further support, 
Hynes allows the programmer to take on 
the project. ‘This pacifies the program- 
mers and the users,” he notes. 

Boredom is not the only argument for 
sharing support and development func- 
tions. Another factor is expertise, accord- 
ing to the end-user computing manager at 
the Southwest manufacturing firm. “I 
don’t see how people can support prod- 
ucts unless they use them,” she com- 
ments. “Because we develop applica- 
tions, we are more on top of the software 
than the users are.” 

Handling development helps the infor- 
mation center staff support end users bet- 
ter, concurs Alice Allen, a contractor for 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) and head of the information center 
at its Pesticide Programs Office in Crystal 
City, Va. However, the staff should not 
handle both duties at the same time, she 
says. “It’s hard to develop an application 
when you are being interrupted by sup- 
port questions.” 

Ideally, the information center should 
assign support to one-half of the center’s 
staff and development to the other half, 
Allen says. These two groups should then 
switch duties, perhaps every six months. 
Developing applications with software 
packages such as Lotus Development 
Corp.’s 1-2-3 or Ashton-Tate’s Dbase III 
is the only way to know them thoroughly, 
she says. At the same time, Allen notes, 
“supporting users gives the staff a better 
idea of users’ needs, and they can bring 
this knowledge into developing applica- 
tions.” 

While the application development 
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group would be most effective working as 
part of the information center, a second 
choice is having a microcomputer soft- 
ware group in the data processing depart- 
ment, Allen says. Most companies have 
separate minicomputer and mainframe 
application groups, she notes. “I don’t see 
why it would be any different for micros.” 

Farming out microcomputer applica- 
tion development to an existing program- 
ming department might be acceptable 
once, even though the group probably has 
the wrong technical expertise, Allen com- 
ments. “This is not the most effective 
way to cross-train programmers, 
though.” Instead, managers need to es- 
tablish a microcomputing group and coor- 
dinate its activities with the rest of DP, 
she suggests. 

The EPA has chosen to handle micro 
applications in its central DP office in 
Washington, D.C., Allen notes. This cen- 
tral group takes on application projects 
that users lack the time or expertise to 


Alice Allen 


handle. For example, one user had writ- 
ten an application so large that he essen- 
tially became a DP person to maintain it, 
Allen recalls. “He came to me and said, 
‘Tm a biologist, not a programmer.’ ” 
The application has been moved to the DP 
branch, she notes. 

Simpler applications can and should be 
written by end users, all three managers 
agree. However, they differ in the extent 
to which users should be responsible for 
their own applications and the methods 
for encouraging user development. 

At the Southwest company, users who 
write their own applications or data base 
reports are more the exception than the 
rule. Some of the departments of the com- 
pany have their own data management 
groups and require little support, the 
Southwest end-user computing manager 
notes. Others do not want or cannot af- 
ford to allocate technical people, she says. 
“Very few departments do their own de- 
velopment.” : 

The end-user computing group has had 
mixed results in trying to meet users half- 
way. “The best compromise is one in 
which we set up the application and then 
the users can use it to write all the reports 
they want,” the group’s manager ex- 
plains. ‘Programmers like to write appli- 
cations,” she says. “They don’t care 
about working with the data.”’ Getting a 
majority of the users to join in this com- 
promise is still a future goal, however. 

Allied-Signal handles software devel- 
opment quite differently. Users are re- 
sponsible for a majority of the applications 
they use, Hynes states. “Only a few users 
are adamantly against programming.” 

For complicated programs, the PC 
specialists will provide the background 
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technical program and let users finish the 
application by inputting information and 
adding features such as interfaces and 
menus. In addition, users are solely re- 
sponsible for upgrading and maintaining 
the software, Hynes asserts. 

The Bendix division of Allied-Signal 
also has extended end-user support by es- 
tablishing a network of local expert users. 
Echoing the manufacturing company 
manager, Hynes notes that users are the 
experts on the content of their applica- 
tions. “‘We beat our brains trying to un- 
derstand what they are doing in their de- 
partments.” 

Looking at Bendix’s nine divisions and 
the subsections within each division, Hy- 
nes’s group made a list of people who 


wanted to participate in the local expert 
program. From this list, Hynes estab- 
lished an expert for each section. “It’s im- 
portant that these experts join because 
they want to and not because they have 
to,” he notes. 


Knowledgeable insider 

In this way, users can turn to someone 
who knows about their business for ad- 
vice. “We have experts in spreadsheets 
and word processing, and soon we’ll have 
them for graphics and data bases,” Hynes 
notes. However, he emphasizes that, like 
the PC specialists, the experts are not to 
write programs for their co-workers. “‘So 
far, we have been operating pretty suc- 
cessfully,” he says. 


The EPA Pesticide Programs Office 
provides a similar but less structured sys- 
tem of procedures. Like Allied-Signal, it 
has a large number of users who write 
their own applications, Allen reports. The 
information center provides users with 
assistance in writing applications but will 
not take over a project. Instead, if a user 
does not have the background to write an 
application, Allen tries to offer several al- 
ternatives. 

For example, if a novice user from the 
Science Support branch comes to the in- 
formation center, Allen will try to see if 
someone has developed a similar applica- 
tion that can be modified. She may also 
look back to the user’s department. 

“Tl say, ‘I can’t develop this in the 
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information center, but I know someone 
in Science Support who can program in 
Dbase,’ ”’ she explains. “‘T’ll then go to the 
department manager and explain that this 
is the fastest way to get the software writ- 
ten,” she says. 

If the application is more than the Sci- 
ence Support expert user can handle or if 
that user does not have time to write it, 
Allen instructs the department to file a re- 
quest with DP’ write the software. The 
microcomputei  rogrammers in the 
EPA’s data processing department are fa- 
miliar with Dbase and can code the soft- 
ware quickly because they do not pro- 
gram EPA-wide systems, she notes. 

However, “Users in a department can 
develop a better product because they are 
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familiar with the data and how to manipu- 
late it,” Allen asserts. The novice user 
and the department guru speak the same 
language so there is less confusion in com- 
munications. ‘That’s the whole thrust of 
end-user computing.” 


Application writing advice 
To help users develop their expertise, all 
three managers report that they offer us- 
ers advice in writing applications. They 
also provide varying levels of training. 
The Southwest end-user computing 
group offers personal training on an ad 
hoc basis. “The company has a training 
group that provides classes,” the South- 
west manager explains. 

Although Hynes’s staff is not a training 


organization, he reports that the support 
group provides a mixture of training ser- 
vices. The group has developed in-house 
introductory classes for the products that 
it supports, Hynes says. “We'll offer users 
help getting started with the primary 


Users at the Pesticide Programs Office 
can get training locally or at the central 
EPA office, Allen reports. ‘The central 
information center offers full-day classes 
for a fee, and the information center here 
provides free seminars,” she explains. Al- 


software on their system,” he explains—Jen’s seminars include classes in program- 


For more specific computer classes, the 
company relies on outside trainers. 

For users who do not have the time to 
attend classes, Hynes’ support staff pro- 
vides self-help training tools. First, the 
staff has written books that introduce us- 
ers to the computer system. Second, the 
group provides computer-based training 
programs. Together, the mix of self-train- 
ing aids and classes has given Allied-Sig- 
nal the best results, he reports. 
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By giving the TPX user a session with 
STX, the ACL (Automated Conversa- 
tion Language) feature of TPX can be 
programmed to connect to and access 
an external data network, perform a 
retrieval, journal the results, and then 
disconnect—all initiated with a single 
keystroke 
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If several STX sessions are made avail- 
able to the TPX user, then X.25 session 
management can take place. Imagine 
a stockbroker with one terminal who 
looks up a stock quote on one applica- 
tion, then switches to an order entry 
system to buy or sell the stock. 
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ming and maintaining data bases as well as 
data base report writing, she notes. ‘‘A lot 
of people know how to code, but they have 
a problem creating reports,” Allen com- 
ments. 

Even with training programs and sup- 
port, Hynes and Allen report that they 
still occasionally are required to write ap- 
plications. When upper management re- 
quests that they write a piece of software, 
they have to write it if they want to keep 
their jobs, both say. However, they report 
that such requests are rare. By contrast, 
the group at the Southwest manufactur- 
ing company regularly writes applica- 
tions. 

The difference appears to reflect each 
manager’s upper management support. 
The Southwest company has determined 
that software development is part of the 
end-user computing group’s charter. Hy- 
nes’s and Allen’s groups were formed to 
provide support. In addition, both have a 
great deal of management support. 

Allen’s information center has benefit- 
ted from the EPA’s emphasis on using 
technology. “Upper management in the 
EPA has been very aggressive in getting 
technology to users,” she notes. ‘Man- 
agement is, perhaps, more sensitive than 
others in the organization.” 

For example, the head of the Pesticide 
Programs Office gave a newsletter inter- 
view stating that he wants managers to 
have the same access to information re- 
siding on computers that he has, Allen 
says. “When someone like that makes a 
statement, it filters down through the or- 
ganization.” 


Sensitizing management 

However, it is the information center’s 
responsibility to educate management, 
Allen says. ‘“They need to be sensitized to 
such issues as understanding the learning 
curve and application development time.” 
Methods for informing managers can in- 
clude newsletters, small tours through 
the information center, an open house or 
management training classes, she says. 
One info center head has developed a 
management series of courses that in- 
cludes management issues in microcom- 
puting, managing time and budgeting 
with a micro, Allen notes. 

’ Allied-Signal’s microcomputer support 


‘staff has even more direct support. “We 


have been lucky because our manager 
was spawned from our group,” Hynes 
says. ‘He understands a lot of our prob- 
lems.” Even so, his support staff also has 
had to educate other managers. 

Many users were first reluctant to do 
their own programming and would turn to 
their managers to have the support group 
write the applications. In response, the 
support group had to explain to manage- 
ment that X amount of people could only 
do so much for X amount of computers. 
“They were sympathetic to our logic.” 

Eventually, Hynes recalls, “Users 
were going to management too often, and 
managers became aware of our problems 
in handling their requests.” With manage-: 
ment no longer backing them, users 
turned to the support staff and said, “OK, 
give us some training,” he says. “And I 
replied, ‘What kind do you want?’ ” ° 
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The perils of 
desktop publishing 


BY REBECCA HURST 


t’s a beaut! The terminal displays brilliant high-resolution graphics. The software han- 


dies multiple columns and true what-you-see-is-what-you-get versions of a page. The 

laser printer even prints color separations. This dream desktop publishing system 
stands poised, inviting you to take the helm. 
Even if you, as an information center manager, are not drawn in by this vision of high-tech 


personal publishing, you may find yourself pushed in by the demands of your end users: Either 


way, proceed with caution. The simplicity 
suggested by desktop publishing’s slick 
and visually enticing veneer belies. the 
complexity of the system beneath. 

The software for desktop publishing 
packages is often more complicated than 
for other applications, and related pub- 
lishing products carry subtle require- 
ments that most users will not fathom. 
Beyond the technology, you also find a 
deep sea of publishing-related problems 
including education, quality standards and 
management control. To manage desktop 
publishing successfully, information cen- 
ter managers need to consider each of 
these areas, looking for potential pitfalls 
and ways to avoid them. 

The first step information center 
managers need to take is deciding what 
publishing products to purchase and 
support. “Most people looking at desk- 
top publishing don’t know what they 
need,” says Daniel Will-Harris, a Los 
Angeles-based electronic publishing 
consultant who recently wrote the 
book, Desktop Publishing With Style. 

“I see beginners frustrated by a 
publishing package because it doesn’t 
do what they want it to, and they stop 
using it,” Will-Harris says. “They 
think desktop publishing is all hype.” 
Such users usually are willing to give 
the technology a second try, though, 
he reports. ‘‘When I show users that 
they were just using the wrong soft- 
ware, they get excited using the new 
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package,” Will-Harris says. 

Even the two leading page layout pro- 
grams, Aldus Corp.’s Pagemaker and Xe- 
rox Corp.’s Ventura Publisher, vary sig- 
nificantly in the types of publishing 
features they offer. Pagemaker allows us- 
ers to move the process of manual pas- 
teup onto a computer screen, Will-Harris 
notes. However, it does not automate the 
design or layout of the page, a process 
that can pose a problem for many users. 
“Layout is an art,” he says. “Therefore, 
users who are not graphic artists may not 
have the necessary design skills to use Pa- 
gemaker.”” 

Ventura Publisher is more complex 
than Pagemaker in some ways, but it can 
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be easier for users to work with. Ventura 
was created around the idea of producing 
style guides, Will-Harris explains. Artists 
can use Ventura to design style sheets for 
users, who ihen need to know little more 
than word processing to create docu- 
ments, he says. These artists can come 
from a company’s own publishing depart- 
ment or from an outside consultancy. 

In addition to getting the right prod- 
ucts, info center managers need to consid- 
er all the basic components that form a 
desktop publishing system. Most users 
envision only three components when 
they think of desktop publishing: a com- 
puter, page layout software and laser 
printers. This incomplete view sets users 

up for potential problems with capacity 

and compatibility. 

By observing certain hardware and 
software requirements, information 
center managers and users can avoid 
such problems, according to Howard 
Hillman, publisher of Howard Hillman 
Publications in New York. These re- 
quirements include utilizing industry 
standards as means of ensuring prod- 
uct quality, he says. At the same time, 
Hillman notes that the best system is 
one tailored to users’ needs, and these 
needs may sometimes require non- 
standard products. 

The first step to tailoring a system 
is to choose a hardware platform. Man- 
agers should look at the Apple Com- 

Z puter, Inc. Macintosh series micro- 
computers or IBM Personal Computer 
i ATs or compatibles, Hillman recom- 
mends. These computers need to be 
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outfitted with at least 30M bytes of hard- 
disk space because publishing programs 
are memory hungry, he says. Also, man- 
agers with PC ATs or compatibles should 
increase main memory to 2M bytes. 
“Otherwise, the publishing software will 
slow down the systems’ operation consid- 
erably,” he claims. 


Other hardware considerations 
Beyond the computer itself, other hard- 
ware considerations include the monitor, 
laser printer and scanner. At a minimum, 
the PC monitor should include enhanced 
graphics adapter graphics, Hillman says. 
“Color is an advantage,” he adds. ‘“‘Many 
of the new page layout applications use 
color guides to help position elements on 
the page.” The No. 1 PC monitor stan- 
dard is NEC Corp.’s Multisynch, Hillman 
notes. 

Although Macintoshes come with their 
own monitors, managers can connect a 
Mac to a variety of large-screen monitors 
from third-party vendors. These termi- 
nals can simultaneously display one or two 
full pages at resolutions up to 1,600 pixels 
in either monochrome or color. There are 
as yet no clear standards for these units. 

Laser printers need a minimum of 2M 
to 4M bytes of memory because storing 
type fonts and graphics eats up a lot of 
memory, Hillman says. “Users who use 
the laser printer as an expensive type- 
writer can get away with 2M bytes,” he 
explains. However, “Anyone using a lot of 
full-page graphics needs 4M bytes.” 
Hewlett-Packard Co.’s Laserjet series is 
the standard laser printer for PCs, Hill- 
man claims. The standard for Macin- 
toshes, though, is Apple’s own Laser- 
writer, he says. 

Additionally, info center managers 
should consider a scanner, which can save 
acompany the time and cost of using an il- 
lustrator, Hillman suggests. These de- 
vices scan photos, artwork or text and 
store them in files within the computer. 
Users can then call up these files and im- 
port the graphics into their documents. 
HP’s Scanjet flatbed scanner is a good 
choice because many software products 
support it, he says. 


Can scan 3D objects 

Hillman recommends users choose flat- 
bed scanners like HP’s model because 
they offer users more flexibility than 
sheet-fed models. ‘With a flatbed, you 
can scan books or other three-dimension- 
al objects,” he notes. In choosing a scan- 
ner, managers should also look for models 
that include an optical character reader 
(OCR) or optical character recognition 
software that will work with the scanner. 
“‘A scanner can read in text, but it stores 
it as a graphics image,” Hillman says. 
“The OCR reads and records text as 
text.” 

Along with hardware, info center man- 
agers need to look at their software op- 
tions. These include page layout, word 
processing, windowing, painting and 
drawing programs as well as typefaces. 

Hillman advises buying popular word 
processing applications because page lay- 
out programs are more likely to support 
text import and export facilities for these 
packages. Microsoft Corp.’s Microsoft 
Word is a standard program for both PCs 
and Macintoshes, Hillman says. However, 
he says, “I would not switch to Microsoft 
Word if my company already has a word 
processing package that works with the 
system.” 
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Windowing packages also are an im- 
portant consideration for PC and compati- 
ble users, Hillman comments. Microsoft 
Windows is becoming a standard for vari- 
ous programs, and it is the graphics inter- 
face product that works with Aldus Page- 
maker, he notes. At the same time, some 
products such as Ventura are based on 
Digital Research, Inc.’s Graphical Envi- 
ronment Manager windowing interface. 

Users are also likely to need paint and 
draw packages, Hillman says. These tools 
allow users to create original graphics. 
Standard products for the PC include Z- 
Soft Corp.’s Publisher’s Paintbrush and 
Micrographix’s Window Draw. Macin- 
tosh standards include Apple’s Macdraw 
and Macpaint packages. 


a “You'll 


appreciat 


Finally, managers need to consider 
what typefaces they want to support. La- 
ser printers such as the Laserjet include 
cartridges of common typeface fonts in- 
cluding Helvetica and Times Roman. Us- 
ers may require additional downloadable 
fonts to provide a greater variety in sizes 
or type styles. 


Some vendors’ fonts vary 
However, info center managers must 
check that fonts from different vendors 
are interchangeable, Hillman warns. 
“Different versions of typefaces have 
slight variations,” he says. Standard 
typefaces are available from many firms 
including Bitstream, Inc., Polaris Soft- 
ware and Adobe Systems, Inc., he notes. 
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Once info center managers choose the 
tools they will support, they face the chal- 
lenge of getting users to utilize desktop 
publishing products correctly and to the 
company’s advantage. The first problem 
managers are likely to face is making busi- 
ness management understand the educa- 
tional demands of electronic publishing, 
says Naomi Karten, president of Karten 
Associates, a Randolph, Mass.-based 
management consulting firm. 

To dispell any misperceptions, infor- 
mation center managers need to hold an 
informal forum or class and convey to 
business managers that no computer 
learning is automatic, Karten suggests. 
The information center also needs to ex- 
plain that publishing products are more 
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complex than many other applications, 
she says. Given this knowledge, business 
managers must decide if the benefits are 
worth the cost in either internal or exter- 
nal training and the users’ learning curve. 


Temper expectations 

Similarly, the information center has to 
temper managers’ and users’ expecta- 
tions about the productivity gains that 
desktop publishing systems provide. 
“Take the amouzt of time you expect a 
project to last and double it,” Will-Harris 
advises. While publishing programs auto- 
mate some aspects of page production, 
users still have to put in a lot of work, con- 
curs Toni Will-Harris, who helped her 
husband, Daniel, with the design and lay- 
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out of his publishing book. 

For instance, a five-page sample in 
Desktop Publishing With Style took Toni 
Will-Harris, a professional graphic artist, 
more than 10 hours to produce. Still, the 
process took less time than creating the 
pages manually, she recalls. Additionally, 
she says, “If I had to paste all the head- 
lines and subheads manually, they would 
not have looked as good as they do.” 

A larger concern looming over infor- 
mation center managers is overseeing the 
proper use of desktop publishing systems. 
“Info center managers must decide who 
needs desktop publishing and where they 
should use it,” Karten says. 

Information center managers may also 
find themselves taking on the role of 


keepers of the company’s graphics stan- 
dards, suggests Suzanne Watzman, presi- 
dent of Watzman+Keyes Information 
Design, a Cambridge, Mass., design con- 
sulting firm. Given these responsibilities, 
info centers should examine potential 
publishing disasters. 


Ooh, that’s ugly 

As previously noted, one danger of desk- 
top publishing is that it gives the ability to 
determine style and aesthetics to people 
who are not skilled in making such deci- 
sions, Watzman notes. Compounding the 
problem is the lure of publishing that en- 
courages people to experiment with all 
the system’s functions. A result is that 
people are producing documents with 


multiple fonts, multiple type styles and 
multiple graphics elements, a mix that 
may not be visually and aesthetically 
pleasing, publishing experts agree. 

Even if users have a good eye for de- 
sign, they can hurt the corporation’s im- 
age by expressing their individuality on 
company communications such as busi- 
ness proposals, announcements or let- 
ters, Watzman warns. “If you have 40 
employees producing documents in 40 
different styles, people outside the busi- 
ness will question the company’s stabil- 
ity,” she says. 

Also, a good corporate design is based 
on performance, not just decoration, 
Watzman asserts. Beyond being attrac- 
tive, the design must also make it easier 
for readers to understand the information 
a document contains. A design that fails to 
clarify the content can cost companies a 
lot of money, she says, especially if cus- 
tomers call a company’s 800 assistance 
number to get adequate explanations. 

If a company can trace the cost of bad 
documentation or marketing, it is easy to 
justify the price of establishing corporate 
standards, Watzman says. 

Watzman urges that a professional 
graphics expert set the publishing guide- 
lines for corporate communications. This 
expert can come from a publishing depart- 
ment within the organization or from an 
outside consulting firm. Either way, the 
graphics experts must also understand 
the capabilities and limitations of comput- 
er-aided publishing, she warns. 

“T’ve seen cases in which a graphics 
designer came up with a design that the 
company’s publishing system could not 
handle,” Watzman recalls. As a result, 
desktop publishing users made ad hoc 
changes that the system could support. 
These changes negated the original rea- 
son for bringing in the designer, she says. 


Writers, designers don’t mix 
Using guidelines, users need only worry 
about writing the text, Watzman says. To 
eliminate changes to formats, though, in- 
formation center managers need to lock 
writers out of the format files, she says. 
By the same token, they need to lock de- 
signers out of the text files because writ- 
ers or editors often overlook grammatical 
changes made by designers after the copy 
has been proofed. 

As the keepers of standards, informa- 
tion center managers will do more than 
determine users’ access to the desktop 
publishing systems; they will also main- 
tain the graphic guidelines and templates, 
serving as advisors to users. Further- 
more, info center managers may act as li- 
aisons between the company and the de- 
signer, conveying corporate computing 
limitations and requesting additional for- 
mat designs as employees find new uses 
for desktop publishing. 

The role for information centers is a 
potentially weighty one, and at least one 
Fortune 500 company has hired a desktop 
publishing expert for its information cen- 
ter. Even if your company does not have 
enough publishing activity to warrant a 
resident expert, your information center 
staff may want to follow the example of 
Boston-based Bank of New England. 

“‘We have not had much demand for 
desktop publishing, but I am sending my 
staff to an introductory seminar,” says 
Paula O’Grady Collins, vice-president of 
the bank’s microcomputer and informa- 
tion center support. “‘It’s always better to 
be ahead of the users than behind.” > 
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| PRODUCT CLOSE-UP 
Mac tools challenge IBM 


The ultimate user interface 
lies in an emotive machine 

By MICHAEL TUCKER 

Information center managers, 
MIS officers, the vendors of ex- 
ecutive information systems 
and even end users are ultimate- 
ly united by a single concern: 
how to bring the power of com- 
puters to nontechnical, and 
sometimes antitechnical, per- 
sonnel. 

These groups even agree on 
an answer: The path to making 
machines more accessible to 
humans is to make the comput- 
ers handle more of their own 
management. Because we can- 
not afford to make every em- 
ployee an expert in system ad- 
ministration, we must 
somehow reproduce that exper- 
tise in computers. 

It is almost as though micro- 
computer vendors and managers 
must insert a tiny MIS depart- 
ment in each and every personal 
computer. 

But how do we go about pro- 
viding this machine self-manage- 
ment? Today, the MIS-depart- 
ment-in-a-box concept usually 
manifests itself as some kind of 
user-friendly, graphics-based in- 
terface, rather like 
the ones currently on 
the Apple Computer, 
Inc. Macintosh and 
the IBM Personal 
System/2. In the near 
future, these interfaces may be 
based on more exotic technol- 
ogies, such as natural lan- 
guages, three-dimensional 
graphics and so on. 

But the interface we really 
want goes beyond that; in fact, it 
almost goes beyond what we 
think of as computing technol- 
ogy. What we want is an inter- 
face that can learn about us, that 
can personalize itself to our 
own styles of work and behavior 
and that can become more of an 
associate and less of a device. 

That goal is going to be 
tricky to accomplish. But there 
are tools coming to market that 
could make it possible. 

For example, for years peo- 
ple have talked about applying 
artificial intelligence tech- 
niques to PC interfaces. This ap- 
plication hasn’t been done 
much, partly because of limits on 
what you can do with traditional 
Al technology. 


with its 
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There is now, in fact, a revi- 
sionist movement among some 
computer scientists that argues 
that AI has been misunderstood 
from its beginnings. This group 
feels that while AI techiques are 
unsurpassed at reproducing lin- 
ear logic, Al is not very good at 
such processes as pattern rec- 
ognition and vague, associative 
thinking. 

This is why, these revision- 
ists say, AI’s commercial success 
has been in expert systems, 
which deal with problems that 
are highly linear, while it has 
been a relative failure in such ar- 
eas as robotics. 

However, the far greater 
reason for Al’s absence from PC 
interfaces has to do with the 
lack of power of PCs with 16-bit 
chips. Such devices have been 
fairly hard-pressed to run AI- 
based applications, much less 
support an Al-based interface. 


Al shifts to PCs 

But that situation is now chang- 
ing. First, PCs are growing vast- 
ly more powerful — 32-bit per- 
sonal computers are rapidly 
becoming, if not exactly the 
norm, then, at least, no longer 
rare. Second, exotic Al-related 
hardware is starting to shift 
down from dedicated worksta- 
tions to PCs. 

One company involved in the 
shift is Cambridge, Mass.-based 
Symbolics, Inc., a firm well- 
known for its symbolic process- 
ing workstations, which have 
traditionally been used for AI re- 
search. 

This year, Symbolics an- 
nounced that it was branching 
out from complete systems into 
the subsystem market. Specifi- 
cally, the vendor introduced the 
Ivory chip, which the company 
claimed is a complete symbolic 
processor on a single chip... 

Continued on page 40 


Apple Computer, Inc. in Cuperti- 
no, Calif., took advantage of Au- 
gust’s Macworld Expo trade 
show in Boston to put a few shots 
across IBM’s bow. 

Among the event’s numerous 
introductions were two Macin- 
tosh software packages that will 
be particularly offensive to Big 
Blue — Multifinder, a multitask- 
ing operating and windowing 
system for the Macintosh, and 
Hypercard, an information man- 
agement system. 

Both Apple products are 
geared to second-generation 
Macintoshes — that is, the Mac- 
intosh II, the Macintosh SE and 
the Macintosh Plus — with at 
least 1M byte of memory. 

Multifinder is effectively 
what IBM and Microsoft Corp.’s 
OS/2 operating system and Mi- 
crosoft’s Windows would be if 
they were combined and avail- 


able today. 

The product is an extension of 
the Macintosh operating system 
that allows a user to run multiple 
applications in multiple windows 
at the same time. Users can even 
cut and paste material from one 
window and applica- 
tion to another win- 
dow and application. 

Moreover, Apple 
said that with appro- 
priate hardware (a co- 
processor based on an Intel 
Corp. microprocessor), users 
can run Microsoft MS-DOS ap- 
plications in one window of a 
Macintosh screen and then 
transfer information from that 
screen to a Mac application run- 
ning in another. 

At the press conference un- 
veiling Multifinder, for example, 
an Apple spokesman cut data 

Continued on page 41 
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Apple’s wily ways 


orporations 
have long been 
grappling with 
their policies 
on personal computer 
standardization. 

For information centers, 
which deal with the issue of stan- 
dards more directly than any 
MIS guru, the idea of standardiz- 
ing technology is an especially 
important one. 

The battle started almost as 
soon as PCs emerged on the 
marketplace. 


User free-for-all 
At first, users had a free-for-all. 
Corporate MIS departments, 
unconvinced that the micros 
would have any impact on their 
companies, exerted little con- 
trol. 

That situation soon changed, 
and a dictum followed: MIS de- 
partments decreed that their us- 
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ers would standardize 

around Microsoft Corp. 

MS-DOS-based IBM Per- 

sonal Computers. Later, 

pressure from financial 

comptrollers altered that 
strategy to standardization 
around IBM or IBM-compati- 
bles. 

Then IBM threw everyone a 
curveball with its Personal Sys- 
tem/2 line. MIS departments 
and information centers were 
back at the drawing board: Was 
it time to standardize around the 
PS/2? Should the MS-DOS stan- 
dard be junked? 

Meanwhile, upstairs on users 
desks, another machine began to 
appear. Users wanted some- 
thing altogether different — the 
Apple Computer, Inc. Macin- 
tosh. Last August’s Macworld 
Expo proved once and for all that 
the Macintosh has made it and 

Continued on page 40 
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Intellisance CBT software debuts 


BY MARY CHAVES 
SPECIAL TO CW FOCUS 


For the company with limited 


training resources, there is a 
welcome addition to the current 
library of computer-based train- 
ing (CBT) software. 

Intellisance Corp. in San Jose, 
Calif., has released the Expert 
Series Training Program for Lo- 
tus Development Corp.’s 1-2-3. 

The program allows users to 
process (practice) the data so 
they can turn it into useful infor- 
mation, maximizing both learn- 
ing and retention. 

The vendor offers more than 
30 CBT products in its library of 
Sudden Knowledge _ training 
packages. 

Programs run the gamut from 
simple tutorials for packages 
such as Microstuf, Inc. Crosstalk 
and Ashton-Tate Dbase II to in- 
teractive programs that teach a 
user how to use the IBM Person- 
al Computer XT or AT and Mi- 
crosoft Corp. MS-DOS. Its ex- 
pert training aids are also 
available for Ashton-Tate Dbase 
III and Dbase III Plus, IBM 
Displaywrite 3, Wordperfect 
Corp. Wordperfect and 1-2-3. 


Chaves is the personal computer train- 
er at IDG Communications, Inc. in Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 


The whole library of Intelli- 
sance CBT software is catego- 
rized into three levels of interac- 
tiveness — Expert Series, 
Concurrent and Noncurrent. 

Noncurrent programs are 
straight tutorials and are avail- 
able for programs such as Dbase 
II and Crosstalk. 

The training aids available un- 
der Concurrent, which offers an 
interactive concurrency feature, 
include “How to use the IBM PC 
XT,” “How to use the IBM PC 
AT,” “DOS” and ‘Advanced 
Lotus.” 

The Expert Series for Dbase 
III and Dbase III Plus, Wordper- 
fect and Lotus 1-2-3 features 
guided practices with instruc- 
tional windows and choice of 
menu or expert mode as well as 
the concurrency ability. 


Concurrency option 
Targeted for novice 1-2-3 users, 
the Expert Series Training Pro- 
gram uses an optional feature 
called Concurrency, which al- 
lows users to run the training at 
the same time as the Lotus 1-2-3 
program. Concurrency lets us- 
ers toggle between the training 
package and the Lotus work 
sheet without having to restart 
or lose their place in either pro- 
gram. The program also oper- 
ates in stand-alone mode. 
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made it big. More than 25,000 
people — many wearing suits 
and power ties — crowded into 
the Boston Bayside Expo to see 
what was new and hot with the 
Macintosh. 


From hobby to business 
Gone were the days of blue-jean- 
clad software entrepreneurs 
showing software for hobbyists. 
On exhibit at the show were 
powerful spreadsheets, word 
processing programs and data 
base applications. 

For its part, Apple anted up 
with a multitasking operating 
system that is due for delivery 
this year, not in the foggy future 
as IBM and Microsoft have 
promised with their OS/2 oper- 
ating system. Apple also rolled 
out its Hypercard software, a 
revolutionary product that drew 
applause even from the normally 
cynical media at its press intro- 
duction. 

The show pointed out how 
glaringly noninnovative IBM has 
been. The PS/2 line looks unso- 
phisticated, hard to use and bor- 
ing when compared with the 
stuff coming from Apple’s re- 
search and development labora- 
tories. 

And it’s been a long time since 
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anyone, except, perhaps, dealers 
with dollar signs dancing in their 
eyes, cheered an IBM product. 


Distinct charter 

In his keynote speech at Mac- 
world Expo, Apple’s Chief Exec- 
utive Officer John Sculley point- 
ed out a key distinction between 
Apple and IBM. Apple, he said, is 
working to develop products for 
the individual, while IBM’s goal 
is to produce microcomputers 
that operate as peripherals to 
mainframes. 

His speech revived what had 
become an ignored truth about 
PCs. The microcomputer first 
appealed to corporate users be- 
cause of its ability to act alone. 
Users liked the autonomy and 
security that the technology pre- 
sented. 

Manufacturers and MIS de- 
partments may have forgotten 
that, but users haven’t. They 
still like the autonomy and free- 
dom a PC represents, which is 
one reason they’re’ starting to 
buy the Macintosh. 


Can’t ignore it 

Now MIS departments and in- 
formation centers are going to 
have to deal with the Mac. By 
many estimates, it’s the biggest 
selling personal computer in the 
country. That means ignoring 
the Macintosh’s impact and 
presence in offices just won't 


Concurrency also permits 
guided practices, which allow 
the trainee to use 1-2-3 key- 
strokes, and provides users with 
the correct input by opening up 
instructional windows on top of 
the Lotus screens. 

Users are given a choice in ac- 
cessing the training: menu mode 
provides menus or lists of train- 
ing topics; expert mode offers 
speedy access to any topic in the 
program through an electronic 
keyword searching system. In 
addition, expert mode provides 
four levels of user experience for 
each topic. 

So, depending on their level 
of understanding and informa- 
tional needs, users can access 
the overview, tutorial, guided 
practice or reference informa- 
tion components. 

As with all Intellisance’s 
training aids, the Expert System 
for Lotus 1-2-3 training program 
runs on IBM Personal Comput- 
ers, Personal Computer XTs and 
ATs, Personal System/2s and 
compatibles. 

It requires 256K bytes of 
memory to run in stand-alone 
mode and 512K bytes of memo- 
ry to run concurrently with 1-2- 
3. The software is available in 
both 5%-in. and 3¥-in. floppy- 
disk formats and costs $124.95. 
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work anymore. 

Third-party companies are 
working hard to move the Mac- 
intosh into MS-DOS-standard 
corporations. Several vendors 
have developed devices that al- 
low the Mac to run IBM-stan- 
dard MS-DOS. AST Research, 
Inc. in Irvine, Calif., is already 
shipping one coprocessor board 
that runs on the Macintosh II. In- 
signia Solutions, Inc. is selling 
Soft PC, a software package that 
allows the Macintosh II to run 
MS-DOS. 

Creative users may already 
be using the devices to get 
around company buying restric- 
tions that specify IBM or compa- 
tibles. 

If a machine runs MS-DOS, it 
can be called a clone, no matter 
what manufacturer makes it. 

The influx of the Mac into 
large companies leaves users 
with a choice among three stan- 
dards as well as a choice between 
OS/2 and MS-DOS. That’s good 
news for users but bad news for 
IBM. 

It seems now that while IBM 
doggedly fought its battle with 
the clones, it left a major front 
uncovered. Wily Apple moved in 
and took ground that IBM didn’t 
even know was up for grabs. 


Depke is editor of “IBM Watch,” a bi- 
weekly newsletter published by IDG 
Communications, Inc. 
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Ivory is neither the first nor 
the only single-chip symbolic 
processor; Texas Instruments, 
Inc. produces a similar chip. But 
unlike TI, Symbolics will be 
OEM ing its product. Russell 
Noftsker, Symbolics chairman 
and chief executive officer, says 
that Ivory will be available on 
coprocessor boards for other 
computers in the next 24 
months. 

This occurrence suggests 
that the PC of the future may be 
a dual system. On one side, it 
would perform traditional com- 
puting tasks via an extremely 
powerful reduced instruction set 
computing-based processor. 

On the other, it would run expert 
systems and do other AI things 
via an embedded LISP engine. 

But are we yet at that ulti- 
mate interface — the computer 
that learns about us as we learn 
about it? 

There are those who sug- 
gest we are not. Those revision- 
ists that mourned the hyping of 
Al are also questioning whether 
Al is the technology that you 
want to perform interface tasks. 
This group suggests that al- 
though AI mimics well what peo- 
ple do when they reason, hu- 
mans do not relate to one 
another according to the dic- 
tates of reason or logic. Rather, 
people use a complex series of 
behaviors that are associative, 
nonrational, emotive and, fre- 
quently, subconscious. 

Revisionists then suggest 
that if we are ever to produce 
machines that can interact with 
us, we must develop technol- 
ogies that are capable of repro- 
ducing irrational behaviors or, at 
least, of understanding these 
actions. 

This view was perhaps best 
brought out in a recent paper ti- 
tled ‘‘Experiences with a Feel- 
ing-Thinking Machine,” pre- 
sented at the 1987 
International Conference on 
Neural Networking in San Die- 
go by Mark Johnson and Ray- 
mond Scanlon, both with the 
U.S. Army’s Armament Re- 
search and Development Cen- 
ter in Watervliet, N.Y. 

In it the authors write: ‘We 
have set out to design and con- 
struct a series of feeling-think- 
ing machines. ‘Feeling’ because 
there is no meaningful motor 


activity without motivation. 
‘Thinking’ because that is what 
makes the interaction interest- 
ing. Our end goal is to construct 
a machine that thinks and acts 
like a man. Therefore, our ma- 
chines will not think rationally 
but rather irrationally and with 
emotion.” 

To this end, they describe 
Pacrat, a software creature that 
exists in a simulated world con- 
strained to the screen of a PC. 
Pacrat has a home, which he 
leaves only when stimulated by 
feelings such as hunger and 
boredom. Once in the wild world 
of the screen he searches for 
simulated food even though he is 
constantly under the lash of ar- 
tificial agoraphobia. Outside the 
protection of his home, Pacrat 
lives in constant dread, perhaps 
of some predator and, there- 
fore, flees to his hole the minute 
he has eaten. If he cannot find 
food, he feels anger and frustra- 
tion. 

Pacrat’s behavior appears 


“Our end goal is to 
construct a machine 
that thinks and acts 


like a man.” 


MARK JOHNSON, RAY SCANLON 
ARMAMENT RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


simple, but the software and 
technology underlying it most 
certainly is not. His brain in- 
cludes simulations of a mamma- 
lian cortex and hypothalamus. 
He is, in fact, an example of the 
emerging science of neural 
networking, which attempts to 
reproduce the behavior of the 
human brain by reproducing its 
structure either physically in 
radically new hardware or by 
simulation in software. 

Few of us would care to have 
Pacrat scrambling about our 
spreadsheets. And his emotions 
— fear, hunger, boredom — are 
hardly the sort of thing we want 
in our machines. But, perhaps, 
he points the way to the ulti- 
mate end-user interface. Even if 
we don’t want our machines to 
become frightened or angry, it 
would be nice if we could at 
least make them understand why 
we become that way and how to 
comfort us accordingly. 


Tucker is Computerworld Focus's fea- 
tures editor. 


Vendors in the hot seat 


Focus's Hot Seat column consists of product- and service-related 
questions that you, our readers, would like us to ask a particular 
vendor. We’ll print the questions and answers we deem of great- 


est interest to our readership. 


Call us, toll free, at 1-800-343-6474 if you have a question. Or, 


forward your inquiries to Lory Zottola, 


Neangiee Stier, Conpis- 


terworld Focus, 375 Cochituate Road, Box 9171, Framingham, 


Mass. 01701-9171. 


You'll never know unless you ask. 
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from a Lotus Development Corp. 1-2-3 
spreadsheet and pasted it into a Macin- 
tosh word processor. 

Multifinder will be bundled, at no 
charge, with every Mac sold after Sep- 
tember. Current Mac users can upgrade 
to the product for $49. 

Hypercard, meanwhile, is a software 
package with no direct analogy in the IBM 
world. 

Essentially, it is a data management 
system that stores information in the 
form of cards, or files, which take as their 
model the standard paper index card. 

Auser may store text and pictures ona 
card, and cards may be associated by a 
number of unusual methods. 

For example, one application shown at 
the debut was a collection of clip art draw- 
ings. Each drawing was contained on a 
single card. Individual parts of each draw- 
ing were then associated with other draw- 
ings on other cards via special software 
connections. 

In the demonstration application, the 
developer had decided to link different 
drawings by the theme of “eye.” Clicking 
the mouse button directly over the eye of 
a fish, for example, caused a card showing 
the eye of man to fill the screen instantly. 

Hypercard seems to be the path Apple 
is taking to overcome the infamous soft- 
ware shortage for the Mac. 

Not only is Hypercard extremely ac- 
cessible to professional software develop- 
ers, it also comes complete with a number 
of application development tools that al- 
low nontechnical end users to put togeth- 
er their own stackware — the term Apple 
uses for Hypercard-based applications. 
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Apple’s Multifinder software pro- 
vides multitasking on a Macintosh. 


Like Multifinder, Hypercard will be 
bundled for free with future sales of the 
Mac products. Existing Mac users may 
purchase the program for $49. 

The significance of the announce- 
ments is that the products are part of Ap- 
ple’s continuing efforts to gain entry into 
corporate America. 

In effect, Apple is demonstrating that 
it has the multitasking and executive in- 
formation system technology now that 
the IBM Personal System/2 has only 
promised to deliver in the future. And, as 
Apple staff missed no chance to point out, 
Apple is willing to give away that technol- 
ogy whereas IBM’s solution is likely to be 
expensive. 

It may be that Apple sees a window of 
opportunity following the PS/2 introduc- 
tion. 

With MIS officers already considering 
a major shift in the personal computer 
standard from the IBM Personal Comput- 
er to the PS/2, Apple can present itself as 
an alternative route to end-user comput- 
ing. — MICHAEL TUCKER 
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PRODUCT CHECKLIST 


IBM has introduced two members of its 
Personal System/2 line of microcomput- 
ers, the Model 25 and the Model 80- 
311. 

The PS/2 Model 25 has an 8-MHz Intel 
Corp. 8086 processor with 512K bytes of 
main memory, expandable to 640K bytes. 
The Model 25 also features two 720K- 
byte, 3'2-in. diskette drives and the IBM 
PS/2 Collegiate Kit, which contains IBM 
PC-DOS 3.3, Microsoft Corp. Windows 
1.04, four blank 3%-in. diskettes and a tu- 
torial diskette. 

IBM claimed the Model 25 is 40% 
smaller than the IBM Personal Computer 





Crwth Stands for Quality 


and more than twice as fast. 

The PS/2 Model 80-311 features a 20- 
MHz Intel 80386 processor with 2M 
bytes of main memory, expandable to 4M 
bytes; a 1.44M-byte, 3%-in. diskette 
drive with an optional 3'-in. diskette 
drive available; 314M-byte, 5%-in. fixed- 
disk drive with an optional 5%4-in. drive 
available; built-in IBM Video Graphics Ar- 
ray; IBM Micro Channel bus architecture 
with 32-bit data path; and 128K bytes of 
read-only memory containing power-on 
self-test of system components. IBM add- 
ed that an optional Intel 80387 math co- 
processor is also available. 








The PS/2 Model 25 is priced at $1,350 
with monochrome display and $1,695 for 
acolor display system. 

The Intel 80386 Model 80-311 costs 
$13,995, and the 314M-byte fixed disk 
drive option costs an extra $6,495. 

IBM, Information Systems Group, 900 
King St., Rye Brook, N.Y. 10573. 
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Lotus Development Corp. has intro- 
duced a 3%-in. disk version of Lotus 
HAL for the IBM Personal System/2 
that takes advantage of the features of 
IBM PC-DOS 3.3 and Microsoft Corp. 
MS-DOS, new data storage devices and 
the PS/2’s video displays. 

Continued on page 42 


A UCLA study of Information Center managers in 
Fortune 1000 companies proves that Crwth’s CBT curriculum 
stands out in meeting key CBT quality criteria: interactivity, 
topic selection, and vendor support. 


@ Unlimited student usage 


Why is Crwth's curriculum so unique? 
Because of these outstanding benefits: 


@ Complete interactive training curriculum 
@ Updates and new courses provided at no additional cost 


@ Runs on PC and mainframe 
@ Easy to modify 


These are some of the reasons that 16 of FORTUNE 
Magazine's top 20 companies turn to Crwth. Make a stand 
for quality ... contact Crwth today to arrange a free trial. 


800-282-2372 
(In California: 
800-826-6782; 
In Canada: 

800-445-5940) 
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Unisys unveils A series systems, 
aggressive pricing strategy 


Unisys Corp., based in Blue Bell, 
Pa., said it is hoping that three 
recently introduced entry-level 
departmental systems will clari- 
fy the confusion surrounding the 
firm’s product direction since its 
creation from the merger of Bur- 
roughs Corp. and Sperry Corp. 

Unisys said it is aiming its 
three systems — the A 1, A 4 
and A 6 — at IBM’s 9370 and 
System/36 and Digital Equip- 
ment Corp.’s VAX series of de- 
partmental computers. 

Ranging from $25,000 to 
$145,000, the three models are 
upgrades to existing Burroughs 
B1000, B5000 and B6000 lines 
of departmental systems. To 
make the products more savory 


Checklist 


Continued from page 41 


Lotus HAL is a collection of 
shortcuts that simplify Lotus 1- 
2-3 tasks such as entering for- 
mulas, formatting worksheets, 
moving and copying data and 
sorting data bases. 

Lotus also announced that 
current Lotus HAL users will be 
able to exchange their 5%-in. 
disk version for the 34%-in. ver- 
sion. The exchange program will 
begin in the fourth quarter of this 
year and will carry a $30 ship- 
ping and handling fee. 

Lotus HAL is available imme- 
diately and retails for $150. 

Lotus, 55 Cambridge Pkwy., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142. 
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Britton Lee, Inc. has intro- 
duced the BL8000 Shared 
Data Base System, a relation- 
al data base management system 
combining parallel processing 
and a reduced instruction set 
computer architecture. 

The BL8000 runs the rela- 
tional DBMS in a dedicated Brit- 
ton Lee processor designed for 
data base management. The ap- 
plication runs on the host main- 
frame, and the DBMS runs on 
the BL8000. The system will ini- 
tially be available in three mod- 
els: the 400, 420 and 460. Disk 
storage ranges from 1G byte to 
120G bytes, and main memory 
ranges from 16M bytes to 256M 
bytes. 

Britton Lee said the BL8000 
will support IBM VM/CMS and 
PC-DOS operating systems, 
Digital Equipment  Corp.’s 
VAX/VMS operating systems, 
Apollo Computer, Inc. and Sun 
Microsystem, Inc. workstations 
and AT&T’s Unix System V op- 
erating system. 

The BL8000, with 1G byte of 
formatted disk storage and 16M 
bytes of random-access memo- 
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to users, the new A series ma- 
chines run the same operating 
system as the current A series 
systems as well as software ap- 
plications written in Linc, a 
fourth-generation language from 
Unisys. Upward compatibility is, 
therefore, assured. 

Unisys has been wooing val- 
ue-added resellers to help launch 
an aggressive pricing policy 
called the Solution Partner, in 
which Unisys system hardware, 
operating system, services and 
support are bundled into turnkey 
client solutions. 

As an example of its pricing 
policy, Unisys said that a bundled 
Solution Partner manufacturing 
system, consisting of the Unisys 


ry, is $320,000. 

Britton Lee, 14600 Winches- 
ter Blvd., Los Gatos, Calif. 
95030. 
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Tracer: The Spreadsheet 
Detective, an __ interactive, 
memory-resident program that 
aids in the detection and correc- 
tion of errors in spreadsheet for- 
mulas, has debuted from The 


Mt. Whitney Group’s 
Tracer 


Mt. Whitney Group. 

The company said Tracer 
tests for several types of poten- 
tial errors including circular ref- 
erences, the use of text in com- 
putations, reversed ranges, 
perimeter cells omitted from 
ranges and references to blank 
cells. Tracer discloses all error 
locations, the company claimed, 
and corrections can be made eas- 
ier with a trace feature. 

Tracer is compatible with 
spreadsheets created with Lotus 
Development Corp. 1-2-3, Re- 
leases 1A and 2, and Computer 
Associates International, Inc.’s 
Supercalc 3 and 4. 

Tracer: The Spreadsheet De- 
tective costs $89.95. 

The Mt. Whitney Group, 
Building G19, 11612 Knott 
Ave., Garden Grove, Calif. 
92641. 
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Nantucket Corp. has rolled 
out Mcmax, a relational data 
base management system. 

The product is reportedly 
compatible with Ashton-Tate 


A 1 machine and Unisys BAMCS 
software, will be priced at 
$128,500. 

According to Unisys, an 
equivalent bundled system that 
uses an IBM System/38 Model 
100 and Mapics II software 
would run about $174,000, 
while a Digital Equipment Corp. 
Microvax II bundled with Max- 
cim software reportedly would 
cost more than $168,000. 


Grab new business 

With predatory pricing and sys- 
tems compatibility, Unisys 
spokesmen said they hope to 
keep existing Burroughs cus- 
tomers happy and also grab new 


business that might otherwise’ 


Dbase for the Apple Computer, 
Inc. Macintosh computer Mod- 
els 512E, Plus, XL, SE and II. 
The package, which includes 
a Dbase-compatible program- 
ming language, uses the same 
program and data files on both 
Macintosh and IBM Personal 
Computers as well as compati- 
bles. Users can transfer files by 
using serial connections and 
communications software. 
Mcmax is priced at $295. 
Nantucket, Suite 300, 12555 
W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 
Calif. 90066. 
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OA Technologies, Inc. has 
announced Version 2.0 of its 
Oatmail personal computer 
gateway to Digital Equipment 
Corp.’s Vaxmail and All-In-1 of- 
fice automation systems. 

The product allows PC users 
to create, send and receive All- 
In-1 mail and Vaxmail. It fea- 
tures a window-driven user in- 
terface, multiple host access, 
wild-card transfers, support for 
many data communications front 
ends and support for DEC’s Eth- 
ernet LAT protocol. 

The vendor said Oatmail pro- 
vides automated mail pickups, 
delivery and file-transfer capa- 
bilities. It also offers DEC 
VT220 terminal emulation and a 
choice of transfer protocols. Oat- 
mail Version 2.0 costs $300. 

OA _ Technologies, 10001 
Craig Road, St. Louis, Mo. 
63146. 
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Firesign Computer Co. has 
unveiled Outbound, a software 
link designed for IBM MVS us- 
ers who need to transfer files to 
unattended personal computers. 

The product is said to send 
commands over an IBM System 
Network Architecture network 
to a microcomputer with a stan- 
dard IBM 3270 emulation card. 
PC-resident Outbound software 
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goto IBM or DEC. 

“‘We want to consolidate our 
existing [Burroughs] user base 
and go after new markets,” ex- 
plained Doug Morgan, program 
marketing manager for main- 
frame systems at Unisys. 
“We’re not sitting back and wait- 
ing.” 

The new entry-level A sys- 
tems pack 12M bytes of random- 
access memory, expandable to 
48M bytes. Separate peripheral 
processors control system peri- 
pherals, which can be increased 
through the use of two expan- 
sion cabinets. 

But where does the existing 
Sperry line of equipment fit in? 
Morgan said current Unix-based 
Sperry Mapper personal com- 
puters can be tied into the sys- 
tems through available software. 
As for the line of bigger Sperry 
departmental computer  sys- 
tems, however, Morgan claimed 
the Unix-based machines will es- 


then decodes the command and 
reads or writes the specified file. 

A perpetual license for one 
MVS host and an unlimited num- 
ber of personal computers costs 
$24,000. 

Firesign, 480 Green St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94133. 
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Xerox Corp. has announced the 
Memorywriter 6016 and 
Memorywriter 6018 mid- 
range electronic typewriters. 

According to Xerox, the 6018 
has entry-level text-editing ca- 
pabilities and is intended for ap- 
plications in which users make 
revisions to documents that are 
typically one to three pages in 
length. It has 32K bytes of ran- 
dom-access memory, is capable 
of storing approximately 16 
pages of text and enables 6018 
users to edit text before the in- 
formation is printed. 

The Xerox 6016 Memory- 
writer has 8K bytes of random- 
access memory that enables us- 
ers to save formats and 
commonly used phrases such as 
names, headings and lists. 


Xerox’s Memorywriter 6018 


Both machines include auto 
paper insertion, delayed print 
and a spelling checker that uses a 
50,000-word dictionary. Also 
available is a communications in- 
terface module that enables the 
6016 and 6018 to be used as let- 
ter-quality printers for most per- 
sonal computers equipped with 
Centronics Data Computer 
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sentially remain separate be- 
cause they serve a different mar- 
ket than the A series. 

Following this reasoning, Un- 
isys could be splitting its systems 
and marketing push down the 
middle, based on traditional Bur- 
roughs and Sperry strong points. 
If that is true, then it follows that 
Sperry systems and marketing 
will be predominantly aimed at 
the government and military, 
while the A series and future 
Burroughs/A series upgrades 
will be joining other Burroughs 
machines in such vertical mar- 
kets as finance and retail. 

“If a customer tells our A se- 
ries salesmen that he wants a 
Unix machine,” Morgan said, 
“we'll say ‘fine,’ and bring in one 
of our Sperry specialists. If a cus- 
tomer decides the A series is 
more appropriate than Unix, 
we'll bring in a Burroughs spe- 
cialist.”” — Stan KoLonzig} 
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Corp.-type parallel or RS-232C 
serial interfaces. 

The Xerox 6016 Memory- 
writer costs $895; the Xerox 
6018 Memorywriter costs 
$1,045. 

Xerox, P.O. Box 1600, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06904. 
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Pacer Software, Inc.’s 
PClink software package now 
provides Apple Computer, Inc. 
Macintosh and IBM Personal 
Computer to Digital Equipment 
Corp. VAX integration over Eth- 
ernet. 

The product includes features 
for moving data between the Mi- 
crosoft Corp. MS-DOS and Mac- 
intosh environments. In addi- 
tion, PClink provides terminal 
emulation of DEC VT100, 
VT200 and VT241; virtual 
disks; bidirectional file transfer 
of ASCII and binary files at rates 
up to and above 800K bit/sec.; 
and remote printer access. 

PClink pricing is server based 
and starts at $2,000 per VAX. 

Pacer Software, Suite 402, 
7911 Herschel Ave., La Jolla, 
Calif. 92037. 
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Network Systems Corp. has 
announced its User-Access in- 
teractive software program, 
which reportedly allows users of 
the vendor’s Hyperchannel net- 
work to connect to other com- 
puters on the network. 

The software provides batch 
and interactive communications 
functions among both similar and 
different computers and operat- 
ing systems. 

Functions of User-Access in- 
clude interactive file transfer, 
remote command execution and 
remote job submission. User-Ac- 
cess starts at $8,000. 

Network Systems, 7600 
Boone Ave. N., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55428. 
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Oct. 11-17 


2nd Annual PC Expo. Chica- 
go, Oct. 13-15 — Contact: Jim 
Mion, PC Expo, 333 Sylvan 
Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 
07632. 


System/3X Users Exposi- 
tion and Conference. Atlanta, 
Oct. 14-15 — Contact: Nancy 
Smith, The Producers, 360 Mer- 
rimack St., Lawrence, Mass. 
01843. 


Managing the Strategic 
Data Planning Project. An- 
dover, Mass., Oct. 14-16 — 
Contact: Digital Consulting, Inc., 
6 Windsor St., Andover, Mass. 
01810. 


Oct. 18-24 


Systems Integration: The 
Business Challenge. Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., Oct. 18-21 — Con- 
tact: Marji Grubic, International 
Data Corp., 5 Speen St., Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 01701. 


Fourth Annual Nomad Us- 
ers’ Conference. New Or- 
leans, Oct. 18-22 — Contact: 
Christine Palomaa, Must Soft- 
ware International, 187 Dan- 
bury Road, Wilton, Conn. 
06897. 


Data Communications: Ba- 
sic Concepts. San Francisco, 
Oct. 19-20 — Contact: Business 
Communications Review, 950 
York Road, Hinsdale, Ill. 60521. 
Also being held Oct. 26-27 in 
Washington, D.C. 


Vice President Sales /Edward P. Marecki, 


Hammer Forum ’87. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Oct.- 19-21 — 
Contact: Hammer and Co., Five 
Cambridge Center, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02142. 


The 1987 North American 
Data General Users Group 
Conference. Las Vegas, Oct. 
19-22 — Contact: The North 
American Data General Users 
Group, 3400 Computer Drive, 
Westboro, Mass. 01580. 


Data Communications II: 
Systems and Applications. 
San Francisco, Oct. 20-22 — 
Contact: Business Communica- 
tions Review, 950 York Road, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 60521. Also being 
held Oct. 28-29 in Washington, 
D.C. 


Magnetic and Optical Disk 
Storage Seminar and Tape 
Storage Forum. San Jose, 
Calif., Oct. 20-22 — Contact: 
Technology Forums, P.O. Box 
1729, Minnetonka, Minn. 
55345. 


Oct. 25-31 


1987 Fall Joint Computer 
Conference. Dallas, Oct. 25- 
29 — Contact: FJCC ’87, Info- 
mart, 1950 Stemmons Freeway, 
#6038, Dallas, Texas 75207. 


Local-Area Networks. Bos- 
ton, Oct. 26-27 — Contact: 
Business Communications Re- 


view, 950 York Road, Hinsdale, 


Ill. 60521. 


The VAX Business User Fo- 
rum. New York, Oct. 26-28 — 
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Contact: IDG Conference Man- 
agement Group, P.O. Box 9171, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701. 


Unix Expo, The Unix Oper- 
ating System Exposition and 
Conference. New York, Oct. 
27-29 — Contact: National Ex- 
positions Co., 49 W. 38th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10018. 


Computer-Aided Software 
Engineering Symposium. 
San Francisco, Oct. 27-29 — 
Contact: Digital Consulting, Inc., 
6 Windsor St., Andover, Mass. 
01810. 


ISDN: Concepts and Appli- 
cations. Boston, Oct. 28-29 — 
Contact: Business Communica- 
tions Review, 950 York Road, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 60521. 


Third Annual Technology 
Opportunity Conference on 
Small Systems. Millbrae, 
Calif., Oct. 28-30 — Contact: Ju- 
dith Hanson, Rothchild Consul- 
tants, 256 Laguna Honda Blvd., 
San Francisco, Calif. 94116. 


Advanced LANs: Connectiv- 
ity and Network Manage- 
ment Issues. Atlanta, Oct. 28- 
30 — Contact: Digital 
Consulting, Inc., 6 Windsor St., 
Andover, Mass. 01810. 


Nov. 1-7 


The 36th Annual Data Pro- 
cessing Management Asso- 
ciation Computer Confer- 
ence and Business 
Exposition. San Francisco, 
Nov. 2-4 — Contact: DPMA San 
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INFORMATION CENTERS 


A maturing market 
Information center (IC) distribution in U.S. IBM/ 
plug-compatible mainframe sites, 1985 and 1987 


No IC planned 1985 
or installed 43% 


Installed IC 30% 


Planned IC 27% 


No IC planned 
or installed 55% 


Installed IC 37% 


Planned IC 8% 


INFORMATION GATHERED FROM 680 RESPONDENTS TO A COMPUTER INTELLIGENCE INFO 
CENTER SURVEY OF 11,000 IBM/PLUG-COMPATIBLE MAINFRAME SITES. 


GRAPHIC BY BRUCE SANDERS 


OF 
INTEREST 


4 I t often seems that information centers 

can’t do anything wrong, and MIS can’t 
do anything right. MIS ts often put in the 
position of bully by the press. I guess tt’s the 
underdog syndrome.” 


JOHN PLUNKETT 
VIRGINIA POWER 


See story page 13 


neat issue 


ovember’s Computerworld Focus on personal computers 

looks at changifig technologies. Are PCs replacing main- 

frames? Why go with an IBM Personal System/2? How ef- 
fective are PC users groups? Get the lowdown on these and other topics, 
including hypertext, laptops, cooperative processing and microcomput- 
er exotica. Also, our Special Section will spotlight what some of the big- 
name vendors are offering in terms of connectivity. Don’t miss it! 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Bombast 
blaster 


old pronouncements have been made 

recently by industry savants about 

the declining influence and even the 

imminent demise of corporate infor- 
mation centers. 

Corporate information centers have tradition- 
ally been bastions of mainframe and minicomput- 
er power. But forward thinkers have examined 
the case and returned a verdict: The price and 
performance advantages and flexibility of person- 
al computers and local-area networks (LAN) will 
soon make centralized information processing 
obsolete. This kind of bombast 
undoubtedly sells a lot of maga- 
zines, but it is not worth much 
more than the ink on the page. 

Whenever I’ve asked MIS 
professionals what they think of 
the impending doom facing infor- 
mation centers, my question has 
been met with a smirk. If they 
thought I was serious, they probably also thought 
I was crazy and immediately lost any respect they 
held for me. That is the appropriate response to 
this type of question for several reasons. 

First, PC and LAN technologies have a long 
way to go before their capabilities rival those of 
almost any system found in even a backwater info 
center. The most apparent problem is still horse- 
power. Intel Corp. likes to claim that a system 
built on its 80386 microprocessor packs 3 million 
to 4 million instructions per second (MIPS) of 
processing power. That power puts a 386-based 
PC roughly in the range of a Digital Equipment 
Corp. VAX 8530 or an IBM 4381 Model 13. But 
it is essential to understand that these are sys- 
tems designed to perform two very different 
tasks. Multiuser MIPS and single-user MIPS are 
just not the same, and using the same benchmark 
to compare the two is virtually meaningless. 

Operating systems and applications software 
running on PC LANs also need significant im- 
provements. Granted, LAN operating systems 
software is becoming steadily more reliable and 
capable. With the advent of IBM’s OS/2, we can 
expect more progress in LAN operating systems 
and multiuser LAN data bases. But these im- 
provements will have to-be revolutionary before 
PC LAN technology can be considered even re- 
motely as reliable as centralized processing. 

However, the most compelling reason why in- 
formation centers are not on the way out is per- 
haps a political one. It is staggering to think of the 
billions of dollars invested in hardware, software, 
manpower and training that currently stock cor- 
porate info centers. 

To believe this kind of massive commitment 
will be abandoned in any short order is ludicrous. 
Even during the next decade, the number of pro- 
grammers and MIS professionals with mainframe 
and minicomputer experience will far outnumber 
those with PC expertise. All those large systems 
deyotees hold a lot of sway and, chances are, most 
will opt to keep their jobs by prolonging the reign 
of mainframes and minis for as long as possible. 


Roberts is a New York-based independent consultant and 
writer. 
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Reporting the future 
since 1967... 


Just 58¢ an issue! 


YES! 1 want to take advantage of this celebration offer . . . 51 issues of 
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Has IBM made the grade in its 
“Year of the Customer?” 


Your customers will be looking 
at the answers on November 18. 


IBM declared 1987 to be the Year of the Customer. But does the Customer agree? Changes and 
promises were made. Which promises were kept—and which changes were to the benefit of 
the customer? 

MIS/DP and other information systems professionals will find out November 18 when 
Computerworld Extra publishes a report card for Big Blue. And this special issue will put you 
in touch with these professionals. Planned topics include: 


(a IBM's Systems Applications Architecture (SAA), which promised to address 
IBM's own compatibility problems. When and how will it be incorporated into 
products and the information systems environment? 


(ay PS/2 and OS/2: Their current state (and problems) have been well documented, 
but what will they grow into—and has IBM truly responded to customer needs 
with this combination? 


(IBM's newly created Applications Systems Division, which seeks to (among 
other goals) aid non-IBM software vendors as they develop applications. How 
far along is it, and what is the expected effect on the market? 


(y The products released in the Year of the Customer: How did they fare, and 
when will the next products become available? Which are in the distant future— 
and which don't have a future? 


How successful IBM has been—and will be—in reorganizing its marketing/selling approach and 
responding to competitive challenges, is certain to attract the attention of computer-involved 
professionals. 

If you market IBM or IBM-compatible products or services, here's an outstanding opportu- 
nity to reach more than 125,000 paid subscribers and hundreds of thousands of pass-along 
readers. Reserve your space by calling Ed Marecki, Vice President/Sales, Computerworld at 
(617) 879-0700. Or call your local Computerworld sales representative. This Computerworld 
Extra on IBM closes October 16, so hurry! 


Sales Offices: Boston (617) 879-0700/New York (201) 967-1350/Washington D.C. (703) 280-2027/Atlanta (404) 394-0758 
Chicago (312) 827-4433/Dallas (214) 233-0882/Los Angeles (714) 261-1230/San Francisco (415) 347-0555 
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Ina recent, independent survey, 4GL users were offered a clear choice 
of 4GL features and code. Overwhelmingly, they chose 
RAMIS' Information System as the 4GL they would use. 


Impressive results. 

Results from a survey of 4GL users taken by an 
independent, high technology market research firm 
reveal that 4GL users want RAMIS” Information System 
for their critical business applications. 

RAMIS code was the unanimous choice for clear, 
concise logic. 98% of the respondents chose RAMIS code 
over a competing 4GL’s code that performed the same 
complex reporting operation. 

94% wanted the option to compile 4GL code— 
RAMIS is the only 4GL to provide this capability. 

94% wanted the RAMIS human-factored, menu- 
based architecture, with its easier access to 
all system functions, plus expert paths for more 
experienced users, in contrast to competing 4GL 
syntax-oriented interfaces. 

84% wanted a more efficient, flexible PC/4GL 
workstation. One that would provide completely stand- 
alone PC applications, as well as development of 
programs that would run on the mainframe. Only 
RAMIS*/PC Workstation does both. 


Decide for yourself. 

Do you want to use a 4GL with a lot of overhead 
from unstructured code, and a lot of under-utilized 
features? Or, do you want a solid 4GL which offers 
more efficiency and ease-of-use in the areas that 
matter? We think the survey clearly revealed what 4GL 
users, the people most familiar with 4GL strengths and 
weaknesses, want. 


Send for your copy. 

We'll send you a booklet that summarizes the survey 
results and tells you more background. We think you'll 
find it revealing, and helpful when you decide which 
4GL to use. 

Clip out the coupon and send it to: 
4GL Survey, Technology Solutions, High Technology 
Marketing Research, 33 Irving Place, New York, NY. 
10003. 

To find out more about RAMIS Information System, 
or to arrange for a free 30-day trial, call or 
write On-Line Software International, Inc., Two 


Executive Drive, Fort Lee, NJ 07024. Service Bureau, 
VAR, and OEM programs are available. 


In Canada: 416-671-2272/In Europe: 44:1-631:3696 


OnLine Software International 
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Yes, I'd like to see why RAMIS Won! 

Send me a free copy of the 4GL Survey Results. 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
CNY 2 ee 
Computer Operating System 
TP Monitor Release 

DBMS 














IBM PCs) No C0 Yes How Many? 


RAMIS Information System. 7he 4GL Information Management System for All Users. 


IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines. 
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